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November 17-23 


HIRST UP FRONT WITH FIRESTONE 


Low-Cost Guide Grip Nylon Tractor Tires 


Firestone Guide Grip Nylon front tractor tires are made to give 
you noticeably easier steering. Their 2-rib design is geared to 
shorter, tighter turning; is self-cleaning in the meanest mud. 
Built-in deflector strips safeguard rim flanges against impact 
damage and keep coarse stubble from wedging between tire and 
rim. These Shock-Fortified Firestone tires outwear any two ordi- 
nary 3-rib front tractor tires—an economy bonus that has made 
the Guide Grip Nylon first choice on today’s tractors. Ask about 
Firestone’s complete on-the-farm service. It’s the first such service 
that loans you brand-new tractor tires when yours are out for 
retreading or repairs. Buy farm-proved, farmer-approved low-cost 
Firestone Guide Grip Nylon tires at your Firestone Dealer, Store 
or service station. Always a year to pay. I 


FIRST IN FARM TIRE NEEDS 


yg The Fire ¢ Tire & Rubber Company 


FARMER APPROVED 


EVERYWHERE IN THE U.S.A. 


Livestock Feeder Bill Croissant, Greeley, Colorado, 
says, “I like these double-rib Firestone front tractor 
tires because they're a lot easier to steer. They track well 
without any side slip. I can’t beat them for wear either. 
My Greeley Firestone Store backs up all of their tires 
with service that really counts!”’ 
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OSWEGO LETTUCE— An outstanding, new variety in the “Iceberg Type.” Developed by Dr. Raleigh at Cornell University, 
Oswego has out performed all other varieties in the East. It is slow bolting leaves fold well so that the heads are firm 
even in immature stages. Oswego is very outstanding in performance under high temperatures. Color is light green as in 
456. Try Oswego. 


ECLIPSE CORN—A HOLMES introduction last year. Response from growers has been very enthusiastic. Eclipse matures in 
early mid-season and combines productiveness with excellent quality. Ears are 8 inches long, 14-16 rows of narrow bright 
kernels, making it excellent for fresh market. An outstanding development in its class with excellent tip cover. You will 
be impressed with Eclipse from HOLMES. 


MT. HOOD CAULIFLOWER—One of the finest cauliflowers available. Heads are very large, curved and deep. Leaves 
are long and broad . . . inside leaves cover the head closely. Mt. Hood is medium early, adapted for growing throughout 
the summer. Its robust growth and strongly developed root system helps Mt. Hood stand long periods of warm, dry 
weather. Mt. Hood is an outstanding cauliflower. 


ATTENTION 


FLOWER PLANT GROWERS . . . SEED CO 


NEW FLORIST CATALOG COMING SOON! 
1017 9th STREET S.W., CANTON, OHIO 
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Cover photograph by E. S. Banta 
shows an eye-catching display of vege- 
tables at a _ roadside market. See 
page 23 for tips on roadside operation. 
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This mark tells you a product is made of modern, dependable Steel. 
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Why C. D. uses Stainless Steel tanks — and why you should. 


The C. D. Liquid Fertilizer Corporation of Liberty, Indiana, produces com- 
plete liquid fertilizers and chemical solutions. The highly corrosive compounds 
in these liquids would play havoc with equipment that’s made of ordinary 
materials. So they chose Stainless Steel equipment to handle the corrosion 
problem. Mr. E. E. Crouse, President of C. D. Liquid Fertilizer Corporation 
says, ‘“You just can’t beat Stainless Steel . . . it virtually eliminates corrosion 
problems and replacement of tanks. 

“Stainless Steel tanks are safer and easier to clean out. Stainless’ smooth 
surface leaves no place for foreign material to cling or hide. Screens, booms and nozzles remain open. 
This eliminates poor jobs, keeps customers satisfied and naturally means more business for us. We 
use nothing but Stainless Steel for booms and nozzles, pumps and fittings.” 

Stainless Steel liquid fertilizer tanks outperform and outlast any other containers. And Stainless 
Steel tanks are a lot more economical in the long run. For more information send the coupon. 


United States Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh « American Steel & Wire, Cleveland + National Tube, Pittsburgh 
Columbia-Geneva Steel, San Francisco +» Tennessee Coal & Iron, Fairfield, Alabama + United States Steel 
Supply, Steel Service Centers - United States Steel Export Company 


Stainless Steel 


TRADEMARK 


United States Steel Corporation 
525 William Penn Place, Room 6241 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania 


Please send me a copy of your free booklet, “Stainless Steel Tanks 
For All Farm Chemicals." 


Name 





Address 
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PETUNIAS 
for 1962 


Lyric, All Double Salmon Pink 


Advance list of Petunias and 
the 4 New All-America 
Flower Winners for 1962 is 
ready now. 


Ask for your copy 


Complete Catalog 
For 1962 


New Vegetables—New Flowers 
Many Garden Accessories 


Ready about Dec. Ist 
Reserve your copy 


elhermans 


Dept. VG Canton 2, Ohio 


Porta. green 


Geoponic* GREENHOUSE 
stimulates growth 


Dynamic modular design achieves phe- 
nomenal strength and durability at low 
as 32.6¢ per sq. ft. of ground covered. It 
is the first structure able to serve either 
as a cold frame or for year-round plant 
protection 
Amazing steel framed double 
polyethylene wall—INSULATES 
IMPROVES GROWTH—CUTS 
“SPOTTING”—LASTS LONGER 
LOWERS COSTS! 
Commercial growers report up to 300% 
increase in crop value with this greatest 
advance in greenhouse architecture since 
glass 


*Geoponic s the art or s 
ultvating the eartt 


Write for free information. 


WACO-PORTER 
CORPORATION 


9555 Irving Park Road, 
Schiller Park, Illinois 


ence of 


LETTERS vo tue eprror 


Readers Agree that Growers Must 
Extend Control Over Marketing 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER is pleased to publish some of 
the many letters received regarding “Dawn of a New Era,” published 
in the September issue. The editorial pointed out that greater grower 
control over marketing will make the vegetable industry stronger and 


more vital. 


Marketing Innovations? 


Dear Editor 

It is becoming more evident that our 
growers cannot continue to produce with- 
out being assured of a market ... Growers 
must be convinced of the necessity of hav- 
program equal to their 
production programs. 

It is our contention that we will see 
innovations in marketing over the next 
decade that no one is even dreaming of 
at present \t present we are no match 
for the large purchasers, be they corporate 
chain or processor 

Farm leadership must gain a farsighted- 
ness if it is to improve agriculture’s share 
of national income over the next few years, 
then dedicate themselves to achieving this 
equality with other segments of our econ- 
omy 


Trenton, N. J. 


ing a marketing 


Phillip Alampi 
Secretary, New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture 


Wants Success Stories 


Dear Editor 

I find myself in entire accord with your 
conclusions. It occurred 
to me that a series of articles could be 
published in AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 
describing a few of the successful opera- 
tions in which growers have organized for 
their mutual good. Such articles could out 
line the basic problems confronting the 
growers involved, and the means adopted 
by them tor solving the problems. The 
various techniques which have been used 

should make interesting reading 
Belle Haven, Va W. F. McCaleb, Jr. 
Virginia Potato and Vegetable 
Growers Association 


observations and 


Timely and Apt 


Dear Editor 


It is timely and states the situation 
very well 


Medina, N. Y. L. A. Putnam 
Lake Ontario Fruit Growers 
Ce ope rative, Inc. 


Suggests Caution 
Dear Editor 

Combinations sellers must surely fol- 
low the powerful combos who are our 
buyers. Economics seems to work that way. 
We used to have a hundred or two of cus- 
tomers for our truckloads and carloads. 
Now we have only a few 

Perhaps a simple temporary solution in 
the evolution taking place is for a group 
of producers to select a very able and active 
common broker to handle the “deal.” 

I suggest that you do not overestimate 
the marketing order as a permanent “cure” 
for other than temporary gluts and to 
standardize quality. The more successful 
it is, the quicker it destroys its own pur- 


pose: an artificial price-lifter, like any 
other, attracts further production, pro 
gressively increasing the quantity of prod- 
uce left behind or dumped on the farm to 
sustain the price per unit of the commodity 
sold. Ultimately the grower has to discard 
so large a portion of his crop that his net 
is worse than before, and the natural proc- 
esses of adjustment are inhibited and de- 
layed. 

Elkhorn, Wis. J. D. Swan 


Swanee Farms 
Likes to Arouse Them! 


Dear Editor 

\ few years ago we here in New York 
state had quite a battle to get the enabling 
act to set up state marketing agreements 
We succeeded, but only the apple and 
cherry people are using them and without 
minimum grades in their agreements. They 
are used for promotion purposes only. To 
me this is a very important omission, for 
junk produce quite often establishes the 
price to the detriment of the good packer 

[wo vital factors which affect agricul- 
ture today more than any others—market 
ing and legislation—are sadly disregarded 
by many growers. The only hope to arouse 
those in agriculture to show more interest 
for their own good is publicity 
your editorial 
Fulton, N. Y Phil Luke 


Empire State Farm Show, Mgr. 


such as 


Preserve American Way 


Dear Editor: 

This editorial is exactly along the line 
which the industry must follow if it is to 
be really American, where we still recog 
nize the individual, and we still like ideas 
and movements to come from the ground 
up. The other way of life calls for dom 
ination by a few from the top down. 

The essence of the whole thing is 
whether the American way of life is to 
continue or not. Your editorial is a plain 
recognition that we must see this thing 
and must move in the direction you have 
indicated 
East Lansing, Mich. H. B. Tukey 

Michigan State University 


Irrigation Interest 


Dear Editor 

While in the past the contents of AMER- 
ICAN VEGETABLE GROWER have been inter- 
esting, my special attention was focused on 
the June, 1961, issue. To me, this is a 
really important issue. What Hansen did 
with his potato crop by irrigating deserves 
loud acclaim. All the others advancing the 
state of the art of irrigation are to be com 
mended, too 

Will you please send me two more copies 
of the June issue? Thank you very much 


Detroit, Mich 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 


Thure Rosene 





“Best New Container Idea 
since the JIFFY-POT...” 


... that’s what they’re saying about the 
all new JIFFY-STRIP 


World-famous Jiffy-Pots, 134 & 214” molded in 
lowing important advantages: 


strips, present the fol- 


1. Set-up time is cut to a fraction—pots are handled twelve at a time 


instead of one. 


Soil filling job is greatly simplified—can be done easily with a shovel 


as pots stay level. 


It’s easier to water more evenly—pots are all standing perfectly straight. 


JIFFY-STRIP PRICES 


(1200 Pots) 


No. of 
Jiffty-Strips 
per Case 


Pot 
Size 


Ship. Wt. 
per Case 


13%4 in. 34 Ibs. 300 
24% in. 34 Ibs. 200 10.08 


No. 522—2'%4" Jiffy-Strip available about Feb. 1, 1962. 

*WESTERN STATES prices apply in the following states: Arizona, 
Alaska, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah and Wash- 
ington. Eastern States prices apply to all other States. 


1-9 cs. 10-24 cs. 


9.60 


*EASTERN STATES 
Prices per 100 Strips 


25 cs. 
& up** 


$ 8.28 $ 7.86 $ 7.44 $ 8.69 $ 8.25 $ 7.81 
9.12 


SWESTERN STATES 
Prices per 100 Strips 
(1200 Pots) 


** Additional 
Quantity Discounts: 


Orders of $1500—2 dis- 
count from 25 case price 
Orders of 3$3000—3% 
count frorn 


10.58 10.08 9.58 Orders of $6000 -5 dis- 
count from 25 case price 


Jiffy-Strips can be added to Jiffy-Pots for prepaid shipment. Various 
sizes of Jiffy-Strips or Jiffy-Pots may be combined to obtain quantity 
prices. Case lots only. Prices prepaid on orders weighing 150 Ibs 
or more. 


5 cs. 


2 
1-9 cs. 10-24cs. & up** dis- 


case price 


Place Your Jiffy-Pot Order Today—aAvailable from “These Leading Distributors 


ALEXANDRIA SEED CO., INC., 
ASGROW SEED CO.: 
539 Smith Ave., Thomasville, Ga.; Main Rd. & Gary Ave., Vineland, 
N. J.; Box 688, Florida, N. Y.; Box 406, Elizabeth City, N. C.; 
Exmore, Va.; Box 618, Charleston, S. C. 
GEO. J. BALL, INC., West Chicago, II. 
GEO. BALL PACIFIC, INC., 935 Industrial Ave., Palo Alto, Calif. 
CAPITOL SEED & GARDEN CENTER, Box 1349, Columbus 16, O. 
CAPITOL WHOLESALE FLORAL CO., 910 Adams Ave., Montgomery, Ala. 
CLEVELAND POTTERY CO., 5628 Brecksville Rd., Cleveland 31, O. 
COMSTOCK, FERRE & CO., Wethersfield 9, Conn. 
DAYTON NURSERY & GARDEN SALES, 426 Burns Ave., Dayton, O. 
FRIEDL-ELVERSON POTTERY CO., Box 278, New Brighton, Pa. 
FREDERICK W. EBERLE, 79-81 Franklin, Albany, N.Y. 
H. G. GERMAN, Box N, 103 Bank St., Smethport, Pa. 
OSEPH HARRIS CO., INC., Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, N. Y. 
<ELLER-WHILLDIN POTTERY CO., Walnut St., North Wales, Pa., 
Kensington, Conn. 


2022 3rd, Alexandria, La. 


E. A. MARTIN SEED CO., 5126 W. Beaver St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
MESKERS BULB CO., 22 Frederick St., Waldwick, N. J 
MEYER SEED CO., 1 E. Lombard St., Baltimore, Md 
MISSOURI SEED CO., 935 N. Broadway, St. Louis 2, Mo 
Cc. C. POLLWORTH CO., 802 N. Market St.. Milwaukee 1, Wisc. 
PRODUCER’S EXCHANGE, INC., 32 S. Huron St., Toledo 4, O. 
S. BRUCE PURDIE, 13295 Ormond Dr., Belleville, Mich. 
ROSS SEED CO., 728 E. 13th, Wichita 14, Kan. 
AL SAFFER & CO., INC., 130 W. 28th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
WALTER S. SCHELL, INC., 10th & Market Sts., Harrisburg, Pa. 
SHELLEY EQUIPMENT CO., 934 ‘'U’’ St., Lincoln, Nebr. 
SLATER SUPPLY CO., 143 Allen Blvd., Farmingdale, N. Y. 
SYRACUSE POTTERY, INC., Box 925, Syracuse 1, N. Y. 
VAUGHAN'S SEED CO.: 

601-609 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, III. 

85 White St., New York 13, N. Y 


THE YOHO & HOOKER CO., 523 “Williamson Ave., Youngstown, O. 


* Sold only through distributors—do not place orders direct. 


JIFFY-POT® COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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P.O. BOX 338, WEST CHICAGO, ILL. TELEPHONE 231-3900 
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HEADING FOR THE TOP! 


Are you growing these hybrids? They 
are rapidly gaining in popularity with 
leading growers, because they perform 
better than standard kinds. Write for 
more details and Harris’ free catalog. 


Harris’ NORTHERN BELLE 


This Harris development is becoming the 
leading hybrid in Carmelcross season. It is the 
earliest sweet corn to combine the large ears 
and narrow, glossy kernels present-day markets 
demand. Very attractive and a remarkably 
heavy yielder, it is now recognized as the best 
variety to follow North Star on the market. 


Harris’ NORTHERN BELLE 


NOW AVAILABLE—true F, hybrid cucumbers of 
preferred market type. These new introductions 
have all the vigor and productiveness of the older 
hybrid cukes and are far superior in color and 
appearance. 


CHALLENGER HYBRID 


Abundant early yields of beautiful fruit, long, sl 
oth with glossy dark green color. The best hyb 
transplant crops and for early field sowing too. 


SATICOY HYBRID 


Straight, uniform fruit of rich dar} 
ays after Challenger and continue t 
season. Slightly tapered to 
ne, generally field s 
» downy mildew. 


a HYBRID SQUASH 


aining acceptance all over the East and Midwest. 

and markets now prefer these uniform, well-shaped 

iash with their fresh glossy green color and high table 

ality. The compact vines start to bear extra early and 

luce tremendous crops. The lead ng summe squash 
nany areas, 


For full information on these and other important 
Harris specialties, send for our FREE Market 
Gardeners’ and Florists’ catalog. 


ZUCCHINI HYBRID 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. - 77 Moreton Farm, Rochester 11, New York 
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How the new 


FARM BILL 


affects vegetable growers 


By C. A. SINE 


\ST January the New Frontier 
rolled into Washington, D. C., 
with the most farm 
bill to be offered to Congress in many 
a year. The strong reaction that 
greeted some of the bill’s proposals— 
particularly the section that would 
have permitted commodity groups to 
write their own farm programs—can 
still be heard echoing around Capitol 
Hill 
The 


wide-sweeping 


bitter 
groups as American 
Federation, National Canners Asso 
ciation, Northwest Canners and 
Freezers Association, ete., succeeded 
in defeating the more “objectionable” 
parts of the bill 

The farm bill that was signed into 
law by President Kennedy on August 
10 is a skeleton of the bill originally 
proposed. Despite the cuts and com- 
promises, the Agricultural Act of 
1961 will bring changes to vegetable 
and fruit growers 

What is the Agricultural Act of 
1961? Both the preamble to the bill 
and its declaration of policy reflect a 
new outlook towards the “farm prob- 
lem.’ Here are the aims stated in the 
preamble: 


opposition of such 
Farm Bureau 


@ To improve and protect farm 
prices and farm income. 

®@ To increase farmer participation 
in the development of farm programs. 
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American Vegetable Grower went direct to industry 
leaders to learn their reaction. Here's what they 
have to say and the action that's likely to result 


@ To adjust 
tural commodities in 
quirements. 


supplies of agricul- 
line with re- 


@ To improve distribution and ex- 
pand exports of agricultural com- 
modities. 

@® To liberalize 
credit services. 


and extend farm 


@ To protect the interest of con- 
sumers. 

The commodity approach sought 
by Secretary of Agriculture Freeman 
has been watered down to a solitary 
paragraph in the Act’s declaration of 
policy. But the key to future USDA 
action may he found in these few 
words : 

‘To encourage a commodity-by- 
commodity approach in the solution 
of farm problems and to provide the 
means for meeting varied and chang- 
ing conditions peculiar to each com- 
modity.”” 

How does the Act lend weight to 
this declared policy ? By 
the scope of federal marketing orders 
—perhaps the most effective means 
available to commodity groups for 
solving marketing problems. 

The Act extends the number of 
agricultural commodities eligible for 
marketing orders. This is only per- 
missive legislation. No marketing 
order may become effective unless 
two-thirds of the producers or those 
producing two-thirds of the volume 
of the commodity produced for mar- 


increasing 


ket within the production area speci 
fied, or who have produced at leas 
two-thirds of the volume of the com 
modity sold within the marketing area 
specified. It is mandatory that the 
Secretary of Agriculture hold a refer 
endum among producers on any mez 


‘ 


marketing order. 

All vegetables for fresh market and 
asparagus for both fresh market and 
processing may be covered by federal 
marketing orders. All fresh fruits 
(including filberts, almonds, pecans, 
and walnuts) and apples for fresl 
market produced in the states ot 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, New 
York, Michigan, Maryland, New Jer 
sev, Indiana, California, Maine, Ver 
mont, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Massachusetts, and Connecticut are 
eligible. Cherries, cranberries, grape 
fruit, and apples for processing pro 
duced in all the above states except 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho ar« 
also eligible. 

No marketing order for cherries, 
cranberries, or apples for canning o1 
freezing can become effective unless 
it is approved by processors repre- 
senting more than 50% of the volum« 
of the commodity to be regulated 
which was canned or frozen within 
the production area. This is in addi- 
tion to approval by producers. 

The struggle for or against the 
original Omnibus Farm Bill divided 
many groups within agriculture, In 

(Continued on page 27) 





POTATO FARMING 
Is Not All Lueck 


A hailstorm wiped out Dean Parks’ crops and left 


' 


at. Ve 
sy) a 


him $30,000 in debt but, undaunted, this Idaho 


grower fought back with sound cultural practices 


7 


> 


¥ 


Deon Parks has been forced to supervise most of the operations of farm from tractor. 


By MILTON B. 


gt vears of farm 
ar-old Dean W. Parks, 
Idaho, has become one 

am County's 
What 


more 


outstanding 
makes his ac- 
hments notable is the 
it he has spent one day out of 
seven days of his life in a 

eel chair or on crutches. 
Dean start out to be a 
ner. Afflicted with 
nce he was 14, Dean has been forced 
»f his time on crutches. 
lecided on a business career 
Brigham Young Univer- 
business admiunistra- 


farmers 


didn't 


osteomvelitis 


nd much 


ge he heard a rumor 
Sugar Beet Company, an- 


WEST yN,. Bingham County (Idaho) Extension Agent 


allot- 


Was encourag- 


licipating government acreage 


ments on sugar beets, 
ing growers to increase their planted 
acreage. He decided to contact the 
about the possibility of 
growing sugar beets 

Utah Sugar agreed to finance Dean 
and his brother, Kenneth, for 
three years. Dean and Kenneth then 
contacted ( S. Hulen, of Gridley, 
Calif., who had purchased 7500 acres 
of dry farmland in Idaho and was 
putting in wells for sprinkler irriga- 
tion. Hulen agreed to rent them 265 
acres 

The Parks brothers started out un- 
der the handicap of having no equip- 
ment. They bought one John Deere 
70 tractor, plows and harrows, and 


company 


olde T 


two John Deere 8-foot wide tillers. 
In addition, they rented two used 
tractors and a beet planter. Payments 
on their equipment were set up on a 
three-year is with no down pay 
ment; one-third to be due the first 
autumn, and the balance to be paid 
in the next two years. 

The first year was fairly success- 
ful and the two brothers got 
needed experience in production and 
in handling the sprinkler irrigation 
system. Encouraged by their success 
ful beginning, they decided to in 
crease their acreage in 1954. 

They planted 318 acres of sugar 
beets, 160 acres of wheat, and 40 
acres of potatoes. On July 14, one of 
the worst hailstorms of the century 
hit the area. Grain was all shelled out 
and the driven flat on the 
ground. Potato vines were cut to 
shreds. The beet fields looked as if 
an atom bomb had struck. The Park 
brothers were ruined financially 

Ken was so discouraged that he 
gave up the partnership and entered 
the insurance business. Dean decided 
to give it another try. He plowed un- 
der the 160 acres of wheat. But the 
potato crop was poor and the sugar 
beets averaged only 11 tons per acre 
At the end of the season, he found 
himself $30,000 in debt. 

Dean managed to pay off the $30,- 
000 from the profits on his crops in 
1955. He also paid the sugar company 
all the money they had advanced him 

Last vear Dean bought 320 acres 
from Hulen and at present has an 
option on an additional 320 acres. He 
holds a 10-year lease on another 500 


basis 


some 


stems 


acres. 

Dean has grown potatoes six out of 
the eight years he has been farming 
During 1960 he raised 175 acres of 
potatoes with an average yield of 316 
sacks per acre. 

He follows a crop rotation of one 
year potatoes, one year sugar beets, 
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Porks supervises the potato harvest from truck. 
In 1960 his crop averaged 316 sacks per acre. 


one year potatoes, year 
beets, and one year grain with alfalfa 
His plan is to keep 50% of his crop 
land in row crops, 25% in alfalfa, 
and 25% in grain. 

Last year Dean contracted one-half 
of his potato acreage to American 
Potato Company to be taken out of 
the field at harvesttime. The other 
half went into storage. 

By mid-January he had sold half 
of his storage potatoes for $3 per 
hundredweight for No. 1’s and $2 per 
cwt. for No. 2’s and under. In mar- 
keting he follows the theory that he 


one sugar 


should market some of his crop each 


month. That way he can avoid hav- 
ing to move large quantities of pota- 
toes quickly if the price should sud- 
denly drop. 

He plants only certified seed pota- 
Last year, he bought 28,000 
sacks at $1.75 per cwt. His yield in- 
creased to 316 sacks per acre over 
previous yields of 250. 

“IT increased my yield,” Dean ex- 
plained, “by planting certified seed, 
never planting potatoes two years in 
a row in the same field, by plowing 
down a crop of alfalfa, and by work- 
ing the straw back into the ground.” 

During the peak of the season he 
hires seven full-time employees and 
11 irrigators. He is operating four 
wells; average depth is from 156 to 
204 feet. Each one is used to water 
about 320 acres. 

Dean's lease arrangements on the 
land he rents calls for payment of 
25% of any crop he grows. He is 
also responsible for cost of operation 
of the wells. Last summer, the power 
bill amounted to over $11,000. His 
show the cost per acre of 
producing potatoes was $191 during 
the 1960 season. 

Dean has added to his equipment 
over the last eight years. He has four 
2-ton Ford trucks, one GMC pick-up, 
five John Deere tractors, one Forbes 


toes. 


rect rds 
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Two rows are dug at one time with Forbes potato combine, then potatoes are dumped 
into waiting truck. Vines are removed before digging by shredding with rotobeater. 


Parks uses four wells for irrigating, each covering about 320 acres. Average 
depth is 156 to 204 feet. Last year his power bill for wells was $11,000. 


potato combine, in addition to his 
equipment for handling sugar beets 
and grain crops. He has also built a 
50,000-sack potato celler. 

Perhaps his handiest piece of 
equipment is a tape recorder. 

“Many of my workers are Mexi- 
cans who cannot speak English. I 
have one employee who speaks fluent 
English and Spanish. He records in- 
structions to the men in Spanish and 
then takes the tape recorder into the 
field. If there is a lot of talking among 
the men when the recording ends, the 


interpreter records it and tells me 
what the trouble might be. This saves 
time and I also know when the men 
are dissatisfied.” 

The report on Parks’ 1961 crop is 
still incomplete but yields are down 
a hailstorm again damaged his crop 
—and prices have tumbled from $3 
per cwt. to $1.25. But the story of the 
accomplishments of Dean Parks 
from nothing in 1953 to a $125,000 
business in 1960—shows what can be 
done in eight short years with deter 
mination and foresight. THe ENp. 


1 





POTATOES 


Dump *em Quickly! 


—o: to dump pallet boxes of 
spuds quickly and with less 
wer needed ? \ new rotary pallet 
dumper designed by Lawrence 
haw, extension agricul ] 


Presque Isle, Mau 


Ip motors 


whnerc nN \ 
i pe nOW 


The framework of the dumper 
is built within two wheels whicl 


balance. These large wheels 


Power for dumping operation is supplied by 
simple chain drive powered by ‘3 hp motor. 


Dumper is loaded from side by forklift. Empty 
boxes are discharged at reor or side. 


3000 tons of spuds have been dumped 
rotery dumper during rigid use test. 


Rotary dumper mounted above hopper. 


dumping position in 15 seconds. 


are flanged to form a track which 
rests on four small supporting wheels 
Power for the dumping operation is 
supplied through the two rear roller 
wheels by a simple chain drive. This 
is a trouble-free mechanism which 
needs little upkeep. 

The experimental model is loaded 
from the side by a forklift. It can be 
adapted to rear or side discharge of 
empty Boxes are inverted to 
the dumping position im 15 seconds. 
Reverse controls bring the cage back 


boxes 


to an upright position for removal of 
boxes and reloading. 

The dumper has already passed a 
December 
it has dumped over 3000 tons of pota- 
e packing plant of Caribou 
Growers, | Maine. Only 
maintenance needed during that time 
was the tightening of the drive chain 

plans to build a 
modifications so 


rigid use test. Since early 
toes m tl 


aribou, 


Engineer Shaw 
with 
boxes can be 


second model 
that the empty 
He believes that the dumper can be 
with other crops 
Gould 
equipment 

Presque 


erecte d 


adapted for us¢ 


pallet and 


handled in 1 boxes 


Smith, potato handling 
located in 
Isle, are building a machine based on 
Snuth’s first experimental dumper. 


manufacturers 


New Varieties 


HREE new white potato varieties 
\renac, Emmet, and Keweenaw 
developed at Michigan State Uni- 
\gricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion were shown and discussed at the 
1961 Potato Progress Field Day, held 
recently at the Lake City experiment 
station. 
They were developed and selected 
by N. R. Thompson and E. J. 
Wheeler, of the farm crops depart- 


versity 


One-ton boxes are inverted to 


ment, and by \ }. Hooker, depart 
ment of botany and plant pathology 

Arenac and Emmet both have 
virus-X immunity, sufficient blight 
and scab resistance, and mature in 
the Katahdin class. 

Arenac is shallow-eyed, round, 
and smooth and will recondition for 
chipping. It has a good yield record 

Emmet is slightly oblong, with 
the appearance of Sebago. It has aver 
age dry matter. Emmet has a heavy 
set and an excellent yield record. It 
needs high fertility and moisture to 
size all tubers. 

Keweenaw has given high yields 
and is a good table stock 
with round, smooth tubers. 
certified seed of all three 
varieties is available. 


SPINACH 


For Machine Harvesting 
ESISTANCE to both blight and 
blue mold disease is claimed for 
Savoy Hybrid 612, a new hybrid 
spinach released by USDA and 
(Arkansas and Texas agricultural ex- 
periment stations. Because of its up- 
right growth, the new variety is par- 
ticularly well suited for machine 
harvesting. 
he new hybrid has fully savoved, 
dark green leaves and develops 
quickly. Because it bolts easily, it is 
unsuitable for spring production 
long-standing character is 


in tests, 
variety, 
Some 


where 
needed. 
\s a fall crop, Savoy Hybrid 612 
showed excellent freezing and fresh- 
shipping characteristics in commer- 
cial tests in New Jersey, the Arkan- 
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sas River Valley of Arkansas, and RPE OTT SS oo Re 


southern Texas. 


Seed of each pare f Savoy Hy- 
nich Gi ten bl ceca oo enka This Year GET INTO THE PROFIT CIRCLE 


seed producers and breeders. 


Partial list of commercial companies receiving 
seed: Alf. Christianson Seed Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Wash.; Joseph Harris Company, Inc., Moreton 
Farm, Rochester 11, N.Y.; W. V. Clow Seed Co., 
1401 Abbott St., Salinas, Calif.; A. R. Zwaan & 
Son, Inc., P.O. Box 28, New Britain, Pa.; Sluis & 
Groot of America, Inc., P.O. Box 56, Menlo Park, 
Calif.; Seed Research Specialists, Modesto, Calif.; 
Northrup-King Seed Co., Minneapolis 13, Minn. 


CABBAGE Plant... 


Mist May Harm NORTHERN 
ABBAGE growers have been puz- GROWN 


zled by the amazing similarity of 


the symptoms of 2,4-D injury and 
clubroot. When plants were found to 
have the typical swollen formations of 
clubroot on the roots, tests often 
showed no clubroot organism present. 


In tracing down the reasons for 
this paradox, it was found that the 


plants with the swollen roots had been CERTIFIED 


exposed to 2,4-D. 


Greenhouse tests confirmed this SE ED 
finding, according to a report given 
by J. J. Natti and A. E. Sherf, from POTATOES 
New York State College of Agricul- 
ture, Departments of Pathology at 
Geneva and Ithaca, respectively. 
Late Danish and kraut cabbage are 
transplanted at about the same time 
that field corn is being sprayed with 
2,4-D. Drifts of spray mist from this, 
and also from spraying oats, can con- 
taminate cabbage plants in seedbeds. eet 
Natti and Sherf reported the green- Sei 
house tests showed that exposure of CERTIFIED 
cabbage roots to low concentrations L9 9 9)) 
of 2,4-D is the primary cause of the 
injury that has been confused with 
clubroot. 
To prevent such contamination, 
several procedures are recommended. 
Cabbage plants should not be held 
or sorted in a building in which equip- LOOK 
ment used in weed spraying is stored. 7 2 
Extreme caution is advised in the use 
of 2,4-D around cabbage fields. 
Pulled plants or field plants should 
not be exposed to possible spray drift. ance of the very best in seed potatoes...Genuine Min- 
Sherf and Natti also suggest that ; 
growers consider using less hazardous nesota Certified Seed Potatoes. 
herbicides than 2,4-D on corn plant- 
ings that are near cabbage fields. 


for this Official Blue Tag on every bag. It’s your assur- 


ainbitaiieial he ee WRITE FOR THIS FREE FOLDER! 
THEY LIKE MU SIC Tells you why MINNESOTA Certified Seed Potatoes are bet- 


USIC may have charms to % ter . . . also complete list of MINNESOTA Certified Seed 


soothe the savage beast but it Potato Growers. 
has even stranger effects on plants. 


Botanist T. C. N. Singh, of India, 


‘ports rice plants increased growtl 
50% when subjected to Indian clas- | STATE OF MINNESOTA DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 
sical music. When tapioca and sweet- SEED POTATO CERTIFICATION 


potatoes were constantly subject to DEPT. P, 620 STATE OFFICE BLDG., ST. PAUL, 1, MINNESOTA 
sound waves of recorded music, they 


yielded 40% more. 
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SOUTHERN PEAS 


4 New Trio 


b eimnn kK new varieties of southern 
peas have been released by Flor- 
ida Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Gainesville 
Climax is a 
venerally 

d with the 
1 


variety, Climax 


cream-seed pea of 
growth habit. Com- 
standard Running 
has higher 
especially in fall season, bears 
| 1, and has better shelling 


larger seed 


Villy 
pare 
\c re 


Vie Ids 


qualities 

Producer, a semi-vin- 
ing pea, shows special attractions for 
he high-yielding 
slightly curved pods 9 
and nearly free 
irregularities as poor pod 
blemishes 


tan seeded, 
fresh market uss 
plants beat 
to 10 inches 
h 


long 
from suc 
constrictions, or 
Topset is bushy in 
growth habit held erect 
well above the foliage 
The harvest relatively 
short. The pods may profitably be 
harvested by a 


hand 


— 
generally 
Pods are 
and extend 


period 1S 


single mowing, al- 
cking gives a higher 
sala 

Witt 

Seed of the three varieties 
are available through Florida Foun- 
d Seed P \gricultural 


lation 
Station, Gainesville. 


new 


! 
roducers, 


periment 


The Right Steps 

7 ») H. \ Bud” Belflower of 
lurner County, Georgia, South- 

ern peas are an important and profit- 

able crop. He grows two crops of 

Purple Hull pinkeye type peas each 

vear under contract to a local freezing 


plants his 


Iflowet 
\pril 


1. Sometimes. he plants peas 


first crop 
ind his second about 


which 
land in 


itermelons, a practice 
double use of the 
a single season 
Two or three weeks before plant- 
he | | covering 
growth to con 
Bellflower 


owen rally appli S OU) px unds of 5 10- 


rreaks the land, 

weed 
nd disease 
10 fertilizer to the placed well 
he plants after a 
crop, such as rve, which has 


reduces the 


acre, 
bel \ the seed If 
gral 
} 


ia j j : 
been well fertilized, he 


fertilizer used 
10 to 16 pounds of 
to the acre, placing the 
seed 1% to 2 
apart in the row 
$4, or 35 inches 
When first appear, Bel- 
flower starts dusting with 20% toxa- 
phene at 10 to 16 pounds per acre to 


amount of 
Belflower uses 
certified seed] 
inches deep, 4+ inches 
Rows are either 32, 
apart 


1] 
WoomMS 


control cowpea curculio and cornstalk 


14 


borer, making three applications three 
days apart. This allows several days 
before picking to allow insecticide 
residue to dissipate 

Yields vary from 1 ton to 2% tons 
per acre, depending on the season. 
He usually makes two pickings, get- 
ting two-thirds of the crop on the first 
picking 

“Bud” Belflower may not have 
attended the short course on Southern 
peas held recently at Abraham Bald- 
\gricultural College in Tifton, 


win 


=e 


Closeup of pods and peas of Giant Blackeye. 


Ga., but he certainly follows the cul 
tural steps outlined during the course 

His variety of Southern peas, Pur- 
ple Hull, listed as one of the 
varieties suited for 


Was 


most ( reorgia 


Other outstanding varieties are White 
Acre, a bush type which yielded 4787 
pounds (53% shellout) in variety 
tests, L-14, 4132 pounds per acre 
(65% shellout), and Purple Knuckle, 
3711 pounds per acre (51% shellout). 

General recommendations on fer- 
tilization were 300 to 600 pounds of 
4-12-12 or 5-10-15 fertilizer, with 
lesser amounts needed when peas are 
planted on land heavily fertilized for 


Southern pea pods stand well above foliage. 


previous crop. Recommended spacing 
within the row identical to the 
spacing followed by Belflower. And 
his spray program to control cowpea 
curculio and cornstalk borer is exactly 
the program outlined during the short 
course by Dr. Minter Dupree, en 
tomologist at Georgia Agricultural 
Kxperiment Station, Tifton 

If the faculty of Abraham Baldwin 
Agricultural College are looking for 
a model grower for their next short 
course on Southern peas, they might 
do well to contact “Bud” Belflower 


Was 


BRUSSELS SPROUTS 


The British Way 

RE you looking for some way to 
Better cast 
how 
labor 


+ cut your labor costs ? 
toward England and see 
the Briush have solved their 


problems 


an eve 


1 


The British have stopped picking 
sprouts produced for the freezing in 
dustry in the field. Instead, they cut 
the whole stalk off at the ground level 
send it to the freezing plant. At 
the plant, the sprouts are then severed 
from the stalk with a knife 
and go straight into the processing 
line 

\lthough ’ lost, the 
superior quality of the produce and 
the lower harvesting costs outweigh 
the disadvantage and only a few quick 
now taking sprouts 


and 


cleanh 


some yield is 


freezers are 
picked in the field 


British growers also keep sprouts 
down to the 34-inch to 1! 
sizes required by the freezer industry 
by planting varieties which naturally 
produce smaller sprouts and by grow 
ing plants as close as 24 x 18 inches. 

[wo growers, Pete Dellamora and 
\ugie Gemingnani, both of 
dero, Calif., tried the British system 
last vear by experimenting with three 
varieties which produce — smaller 
sprouts Irish Glacier, Cambridge 
Special, and Irish Elegance. All three 
varieties produced sprouts of uni- 
formly good quality. 

Plans are now underway in 
Mateo County to test closer spacing 
and stalk cutting rather than the cus- 
tomary field picking this year. If the 
tests are successful, California’s Brus- 
sels sprouts industry may be revolu- 
tionized 


g-inch sieve 


Pesca 


San 
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ARTICHOKES 


500 Boxes Per Acre 
ee —— growers in Califor- 
nia look with envy at Joe Gian- 
nini’s enormous yield of 500 to 600 
boxes per acre at his Pescadero ranch. 
The average grower getting 225 to 
250 boxes will want to find out his 
“secret formula.” 

Richard H. Sciaroni, San Mateo 
County farm advisor, who helped him 
to achieve this success, explains how 
Giannini does it. 

Good farming and sanitation are 
basic standards. In addition, three 
practices were made the rule: 

1) Stalk removal throughout the 
year, rather than cutting off the entire 
plant. 

2) Continual fertilization during 
the irrigation season. 

3) Control of the artichoke plume 
moth and other pests with insecticides 
and sanitation. 

Many growers lose production for 
three or four months each year by 
cutting off the top of their artichoke 
plants, Sciaroni stated. Since arti 
chokes are a perennial plant, good 
marketable buds should be produced 
throughout most of the year. 

This can be done by removing old 
bearing stalks after harvesting. By 
cutting just below the ground line, 
new shoots are encouraged to sprout, 
increasing production. Giannini does 
this at three to four week intervals 
during the year. It is important to 
stack and burn the stalks immediately, 
to aid in the control of plume moth 
and worms. 

Giannini has found that 30 to 50 
pounds of actual nitrogen per month 
per acre, during the irrigation season 
from May through November, also 
aids in increasing production. Here 
he utilizes his irrigation system, In- 
jectors make it a fairly simple matter 
to apply water soluble nitrogen ferti 
lizers, such as ammonium nitrate, am 
monium sulfate, calcium nitrate, or 
urea. 

Animal manure or mixed ferti 
lizer is applied as a side-dressing at 
least once a year. 

Tests are still being conducted to 
find out if the plume moth is becom- 
ing resistant to parathion, now recom- 
mended for control of this pest. Up 
to now, no resistance has been noted. 

Applications of parathion dusts 
and sprays are made at the rate of | 
pound of actual chemical per acre, 
at 15 to 20 day intervals, through- 
out the year. An exception is during 
January and sometimes February, 
when a 30 day interval is possible. 

By following these practices, Gian- 
nini has kept his losses below 5% 
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Planet Jr. 


For power-driven or ground- 
driven multiple row planters and 
seeder units, you can rely on 
Planet Jr. engineers to design 
the ones that lay it down at the 
right depth and proper interval. 


Ask for Catalog 1639 from 
your Planet Jr. distributor or 
write us. 


Planet Jr. 


wtoots 


The toughest . . . because they are ‘‘Planetized’’ for hardness and 
temper. Hundreds of sizes and 

shapes for different crops and 

soils. Adaptable to various types 

of equipment. 


Se 
\ V \ y 4 \v 
CULTIVATOR STEELS SPECIALIZED STEELS 


S.L. ALLEN & CO., Inc. 


3419 N. 5th Street ¢ Philadelphia 40, Pa. 





SWEETS 


Self-Propelled 


W' IULD you like to dig, grade, 
ind put into crates your sweet- 
potato crop at a rate of 120 bushels 
per hour Sound impossible?’ It’s 
been done with a new self-propelled 

Vester developed by Wiley 1). 
Poole, agricultural engineer at Lou- 
isiana Agricultural Experiment Sta- 


~ 


bal 


Baton Rouge 


front - mounted — propelling 


> 


f the harvester are equipped 


center section of the grading belt. 
\s this belt forward, the 
graders select the potatoes and place 
them in the side sections which feed 
into crates placed at the head of each 
side belt. 

he potatoes can in this manner 
be divided into two grades as com- 
monly done when field grading by 
hand. The crate rack on the front 
of the harvester can store about 35 
crates. (When digging sweetpotatoes 
f grading is not nec- 
essary and the harvester can move at 
a faster speed.) 

Soil and unwanted roots on the 
center section of the belt are dropped 
back on the dug row. 


moves 


tor proce ssing, 


can dig, grade, put into crates 120 bushels an hour. 


vhich conveys thet 


iding belt. T] 


is belt runs ft 


tre 
rear wwara the front of the 


' ter ; ] lec 
vester and is divided into a 


center section and two smaller 
side sections 
The sweetpotatoes from the rear 


cross elevator are dumped on the 


16 


During the field tests, seven men 


1/] 


used. 
fie vielding 

sweet- 
and put 


120 bushels per 


per acre, 
orac dl, 
1 9 . 
narvestet 


1 
ad ot the 


ibout | ile per 


vester has been 
O sweetpotatoes, 
capable of har- 
beets, 


oes suvar 


nd bulb « 
f the new har- 
conducted and 


rops 


ction 158 expected 


Curing Sweets 


‘a 
.E o ( 
Q sweetpotato 
ecurinoe i ] 


and storage ot 


facing the 
grower is the proper 
his crop. Cur- 
at high tempera- 
humidity to prepare the po- 
tatoes for storage. After curing, the 
sweetpotatoes must be stored at lower 
temperatures. 

North Carolina State College has 
prepared a comprehensive report on 


piems 


ing must take place 


ture and 


the engineering aspect of a sweet- 
potato curing house. Standard Heat- 
ing Requirements for the Commercial 
Storage of Sweet potatoes takes the 
builder step-by-step through the de- 
termination of amount of insulation 
needed, duct system, and selection of 
a heating plant. Also included are 
blueprints for a sweetpotato curing 
system. 

Copies of this report may be ob- 
tained for $1 per copy from Indus- 
trial Experiment Program, School 
of Engineering, North Carolina State 
College, Raleigh, N. C. 


TOMATOES 


Transmitting Spores 


ERTICILLIUM wilt spores may 

not be transmitted at plants 
through the soil only, according to 
recent research conducted by New 
York State Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Geneva. Plant disease special- 
ists claim they have proof of spores 
traveling unaided from dead or dying 
plants to uninfected plants 
growing nearby in wilt-free soil. 

Leaves showed verticillium 
toms when there were no such symp 
then the 
infection 


tomato 
svmp- 
toms below ground; leaves 
dropped off. and soon the 
had spread through the whole plant. 
verticillium has 
soil-borne 


Heretofore, been 


regarded as exclusively a 


disease 


Is It the Answer? 
NE of the problems 


tomato growers in cold weather 
areas like New England, the north 
central states, and Canada is that the 
fruit and 


faced by 


earlv varieties vield a few 


"4 5 


ce 3 Ko 


Summer Sunrise—answer for cold weather areas? 


then die. There is no long time pro- 
duction 
That problem may be solved with 
Summer Sunrise, a new early variety 
developed at University of Rhode 
Island Experiment Station. 
Summer Sunrise is large fruited, 
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crack resistant, and indeterminant in 
growth habit. The slightly flattened CALENDAR OF COMING MEETINGS AND EXHIBITS 
globe-shaped fruits are uniformly 


bright red, smooth, firm, and moder- 
a ae : awar Nov. 6-7—Washington State Weed Conference Ja 9-10-—-Indiana Vegetable Gr Asso- 
atelv acid in flavor. s in tate ° Jan. § ndiana Vegetable Growers Ass« 
t I) “ ; ge . 3 Chinook Motel & Tower, Yakima. ciation annual meeting, Purdue University, 

Dr. A. E. Griffiths, associate pro- Lafayette, Ind.—Kenneth M. Brink, Sec'y. 
= f ise -e “eo - . Nov. 13-15—National Potato Council Conven- Purdue University, Lafayette. 

10 « : . 

re ssor of hor tic ulture A re} rts th at tion, Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.—A. 
in grower and experiment station E. Mercker, Exec. Dir., 344 Munsey Building, 

rial S 7 i ¢ eae . “d Washington 4, D. C. Jan. 9%-10—Connecticut Vegetabk Growers 
trials Summer Sunrise continued to Association annual meeting, Hotel Bond, Hart- 
ford, Conn.—Ray Cocconi, Sec’y, R. F. D. 2, 


bear fruit until frost in the fall. A Dec. 1-2—National Onion Association annual = {Ore © 


. c cs meeting, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, I!l.—Jack 
three-year average yield for plants Rose, Exee. Sec’y, East Lansing, Mich. 
spaced 3x5 feet was 16.5 tons of ee ee ; 

r S. N 1 frui ‘rr acre S - Dec. 3-7—National Junior Vegetable Growers a ee Se, Spe net 
ae ANU Iruit pe c acre. . UMimes Association annual convention, Sheraton-Cadillac Baltimore, Md.—Herman Hunter, Sec’y, Univer- 
Sunrise is suitable for commercial poo. Detroit, Mich.—Grant Snyder, Chairman, sity of Maryland, College Park.’ s 
: r : : Jepartment of Horticulture, University of 
production for fresh market. Massachusetts, Amherst. 
Seed of * new variety will be Sa Jan. 22-27, 1962—New Jersey Farmers Week, 
ce | t the new A let} . Dec. 4-6—Washington State Horticultural As- Trenton. Phillip ainanl, “Sec’y ee coca 
available from commercial seedsmen _ sociation annual _ meeting, Liberty Theater, Department of Agriculture, Trenton 25. F 
100 > Wenatchee.—Dr. John E. Snyder, Exec. Sec’y. 
in L. Pullman 
; s Jan. 28-31—Ohio Vegetable and Potato Grow- 
Dec. 6-8 Empire State Farm Show, War ers Association annual meeting, Netherland- 
Memorial Building, Syracuse, N. Y.-—-Philip Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati. C. Wittmeyer, Sec’y., 
Luke, R. D. 3, Fulton Ohio State University, Columbus 10 


Bl ANS Dec. 8-9—Ilowa State Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation winter meeting, Hotel Hanford, Mason Jan. 29-Feb. 2—Ohio Vegetable Growers and 


City.—-C. L. Fitch, Sec’y, P. O. Box 421, Station Produce Association winter meeting, Netherland- 
A, Ames Hilton Hotel, Cincinnati._-C. Wittmeyer, Sec’y., 
Ohio State University, Columbus 10. 
M: . Cc R ; Dec. 11-12 Northern Seedmen’s Association 
wiay ure ust annual meeting, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
- Minn.—-R. L. Olthoff, Sec’y-Treas., Bismarck, Jan. 30-Feb. 1—New Hampshire State Horti- 


UST in snap beans mav soon be N. D 7 cultural Society annual meeting, Highway 
Bs ; os Hotel, Concord, N. H.—E. J. Rasmussen, Sec’y, 
under control. In greenhouses 
Dec. 11-14. -Vegetable Growers Association of 


University of New Hampshire, Durham. 
experiments conducted by USD \, America annual meeting, Muehlebach Hotel, 


‘ansas City, Mo. . , 
Kanee ity, i Jan. 31-Feb. 2—Ohio State Horticultural 


. - . . ‘ - ’ Society annual meeting, Netherlands-—Hilte 

( omplete rust control at the rate of Dec. 11-14—Weed Society of America’s North Hotel Cincinnati Cc W. Elie awaedl ‘See's Rt. 
. ar r > *] r ih; Central Weed Control Conference, Jefferson 2, Wooster ; 

one part of phleomycin per million oak Maile. Gea. F eateien Week. : oste 

ot water sprayed on leaf surtaces. University of Wisconsin, Madison 


phleomycin, a new antibiotic, gave 


__ . " = ‘eb. 12-15—-United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable 
Xesearch « hleomy eINg . ; Feb. 12-15—Uni x 
are mn P Yu cin 1s I Ing Jan, 9-10—Texas Vegetable Growers Council Association annual convention, Statler Hilton 


continued at the Beltsville. Md... RKe- annual winter meeting, Produce Terminal Mar- Hotel, New York, N me Association head- 
Real i ket, San Antonio.—Marcus Dingler, Sec’y-Treas., quarters, 777 14th St., N. W. Washington 5, 
search Center. Box 1292, Pecos. D. C 


BURPEE HYBRID VEGETABLES 


For the best crop... 
in size, appearance and quality 


Rely on Burpee Hybrid Vegetables for un- 
surpassed quality, uniformity and yield. 
Years of careful experimentation, develop- 
ment and scientifically controlled crossing 
have gone into each variety. You can be 
sure of the vitality and quality of every lot 
of Burpee Seeds—each lot has undergone 
thorough field trials and germination anal- 
ysis. 


BEDDING PLANT GROWERS! 


Plan now to cash in on the big de- 
mand for Burpee's wonderful new 
flower introductions for 1962! 


NOW! Reserve your FREE copy of 
y 
Burpee's 1962 Blue List Catalog for Com- 


Staked plants of B Big B Giant Hybrid T t 7 
ee ee ee oe mercial Growers—mailed about Decem- 


and Rutgers, grown side by side, show the superiority of 
Big Boy (right) in profusion and size of fruits. ber |. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 32, PA. @ RIVERSIDE, CALIF. © CLINTON, IOWA SANFORD, FLA. 
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for your plants 
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GREENHOUSE CROPS 


Decreasing Humidity 

Even in the best planned operation, un- 
expected problems crop up. Dr. P. A. 
Young, plant pathologist in charge, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Jackson- 
ville, tells how he solved the humidity prob- 
lem in his plastic greenhouse.—Ed. 

AST fall I built a new plastic 

4 greenhouse near Jacksonville, 
Texas, and started to grow tomatoes. 
But the cold and wetness of the Texas 
winter threatened to ruin my crop. 

Large drops of water collected on 
the lower side of the plastic on the 
greenhouse roof and ran in large 
streams toward the eaves. Wind 
flapped the plastic and the drops 
rained down onto the tomato plants, 
even in clear weather. 

The big fan heaters mounted 6 feet 
high slanted the hot air downward. 
However, warm air being lighter than 
cool air, the air near the roof was 
warm and dry while the air near the 
ground was cool and damp with rela- 
tive humidity of 90 to 100%. 

The tomato leaves stayed wet and 
early blight began to spread seriously. 


We had to solve the problem or lose 
our crop. 

Near each corner we mounted an 
oscillating fan (with 12- or 16-inch 
blades) horizontally 8 feet above the 
ground. They quickly sucked the 
warm dry air from the top of the 
house and blew it down to the ground 
without injuring the leaves. The hu 
midity decreased to 70 to 80%, the 
tomato leaves usually stayed dry, and 
copper sprays controlled the early 
blight. 

Blowing the warm air to the 
ground helped the heaters to warm the 
air around the thermostats that were 
mounted 1 foot above the ground 
This conserved propane. It also pro 
vided good use for the summer elec- 
tric fans in the wintertime. 

Types of fans with an oil hole over 
the fan shaft proved most durable. 

One old fan had a bent shaft. It 
shimmied so violently that it shook 
the wires holding the tomato plants, 
jiggled the flowers, and so helped to 
pollinate them. 


Are You Efficiency- Minded? 


Mono-rail conveyor system used by other growers in barn for 
hauling feed or hay con be adapted to greenhouse. Carrier 
above is ideal for bringing soil from storage bin to sterilizer 
or potting bench. Unit may be raised or lowered, and is 
emptied by releasing catch and turning the tank upside down. 


Carrier with gecored lift. Rack 
is wheeled to mono-rails on a 
truck, hooked on, raised into 
place by chain-operated pulley, 
and sent on to its destination. 


This large cart designed for fiats can easily be 
wheeled about by one man when it is fully loaded 
(35 flats). Rear wheels are permanent; front 
truck detaches, can handle similar carts. 
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Answering Your 


QUESTIONS 


NEEDS VACUUM COOLER 


We're interested in using vacuum cooling 
equipment for fruits and vegetables. Could you 
give me the names of manufacturers? I've been 
unable to find a source of this information.— 
California. 


Gay Engineering Corp., 2863 East 11th 
St., Los Angeles 3, Calit. 

Associated Refrigeration Engineers, 2100 
EK. Vernon Ave., Los Angeles 11, Calif. 

Freezing Equipment Sales, Inc., 1405 N. 
Duke St., York, Pa. 

Automatic Steam Equipment, Inc., 710 
N. 50 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jet Vacuum Cooler, Corp., Suite 1300, 
Market St. Nat'l. Bank Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Eastern Vacuum Cooling, Inc., 1 W. Lan- 
caster Ave., Ardmore, Pa. 

V. B. Hook and Co., 10-13 Columbia 
State Farmers Mkt., Columbia, S. C 

Fuller Pump Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 

Graham Mfg. Co., 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17, N.Y 

Ace Mfg. and Welding Co., Woodbury, 
es 

Croll-Reynolds Engineering Co., 751 
Central Ave., Westfield, N. Y 

Vitavac Corp., Anaheim, Calif. 

Tru-Vac Corp., 240 Ford St., Watson- 
ville, Calif. 


STORING PUMPKINS AND SQUASHES 


It looks like we're going to have an unusuaily 
good squash and pumpkin crop this fall. Can you 
give me some tips on proper storage and cur- 
ing?—New Jersey. 


Harvest pumpkins and fall squashes be- 
fore they're fully ripe and before they've 
been frosted. Handle them carefully to 
avoid cuts and bruises, as decay can enter 
the rind at wound spots. Cure pumpkins and 
squashes by holding them at temperatures 
of 80 to 85° and humidity of about 80% 
for 10 days to form calluses over the 
wounds 

After curing, keep the pumpkins and 
squashes dry and at temperatures of 50 to 
60°. Shrinkage and lower quality result 
from storing at higher temperatures. Re- 
member to leave an inch or two of stem 
attached, and don’t pile them more than 
three or four layers deep 

Squashes and pumpkins can be kept for 
several months if they’re in good condition 
at time of storage and are kept at proper 
temperature and humidity 


WHEN TO CUT ASPARAGUS FERNS 


Can | cut asparagus ferns after the first frost, 
or should | wait until later on?—Ohio. 


Don't cut the fern too early or you'll 
decrease next year’s yields. Wait until the 
last part of December or later, even though 
early frosts may cause the fern to lose its 
green color. Most of the food in the foliage 
of the asparagus plant moves to the roots 
during the fall months. If you cut the fern 
growth too early, you prevent this move- 
ment, thus affecting next year’s crop. Some 
vegetable growers let the fern stand all 
winter and disk it down early in the spring. 
The material rots quite rapidly when it 
comes in contact with the soil. 


WHAT'S THEIR ADDRESS? 

Can you tell me the address of the Dobeckmun 
Division of Dow Chemical Company?—Wash- 
ington. 

3301 Monroe Avenue, Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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ROW-CROPS — VINEYARDS — NURSERIES 


re ri 


ABOVE SMOKE TEST PROVES THOROUGH DISTRIBUTION 


CONTROL 


VEGETABLE TEMPERATURE 
with ROBINSON ROTARY HEATMOBILE 


Takes the guesswork out of 


VEGETABLE CROWING 


Manufactured in 3 sizes for you 


3 Acres 6 Acres 12 Acres 


@ The ROTARY HEATMOBILE will protect your row crops 
for as little as 25c to 35¢ per acre hour. The powerful 
HEATMOBILE engine can be used for other tasks such 
as power for irrigation pumps, feed mills, etc 


By preuetes a number of one or more sizes of ROTARY 
HEATMOBILES any area can safely be protected in 
vineyards, row crops or orchards regardless of irregular 
pattern, low spots or drift 


The ROTARY HEATMOBILE has been tested for three 
ears under extreme field conditions. The machine has 
een engineered by expert air-flow scientists with 
grower help and suggestions 


The ROTARY HEATMOBILE is always completely in 

balance; the center of gravity is at the lowest point 

because the diesel fuel tank is mounted below the fan 

P . and engine. The entire unit revolves slowly and easily 

-” ae? on two heavy duty, triple sealed Ball Bearings, and is 


NOTE CLEAN FLAME driven with positive chain drive 


The ROTARY HEATMOBILE will make it possible for the grower, for the first time, to 
protect against profit killing frosts in the most economical way. The ROTARY HEAT- 
MOBILE requires no towing. It is stationed in the field along with other units and 
can be serviced by a single operator. This reduces cost materially. Growers now using 
the ROTARY HEATMOBILE report savings in fuel equal to the cost of one machine and 
far better control of temperature. The ROTARY HEATMOBILE also eliminates the dirty 
messy job of maintaining pots and burning old tires. Equally important, the new machine 
eliminates smog created by these old and inefficient methods. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited. 


ER ae ea a ee 


P.O. BOX 45 SAN MARTIN, CALIF. 


BRANDAU CRAIG DICKERSON CO. 
304 IOTH AVE.SO. NASHVILLE 3, TENN. 
PHONE ALPINE 6-415! 





GIFT FROM THE SEA 


The “what and why” factors remain a mystery ... but 
research shows use of seaweed results in phenomenal 
growth and improved quality of many vegetable crops 


By T. L. SENN, J. A. MARTIN, and D. F. FOX 


Clemson Agricultural College, Clemson, 5S. C. 


MAS has always sought new 
A methods to accelerate the 
growth of plants. Seaweed appears 
to possess some of the qualities of 

plant growth regulator 
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pears that hormones promote 
well as cell divi- 
sion, but the situation is complicated 
by the presence of growth inhibitors 
vhich makes assay difficult 
Recent reports substantiate 
that extracts 
activity and that certain 
attributed to seaweed ap- 


plications may be due to indoleacetic 


cell elongation as 


the 


theory seaweed have 


AUNIN 


( hanges 


acid effects 

Reports presented at International 
noted that 
leaves of tomato plants previously 
treated with seaweed were higher in 
than were untreated 
s, suggesting that seaweed trig- 
soil 
Recent studies at Clemson substanti- 
ite these findings and show that the 
uptake of several trace elements is 
gvreatly imcreased when a 
extract is used as a foliar spray. 

Chere is little evidence as to how 
aids in making available 


Seaweed Symposium 


inganese 


gers the release of manganese. 


seaweed 


seaweed 
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certain trace minerals. It appears 
that the secondary, minor, or trace 
tend to activate, or kick 
off, some of those actually present, 
thus releasing larger amounts for 
the plant. 

Results obtained with seaweed 
have been encouraging, but there is 
little information available as to 
when and how much to apply to a 
crop. Therefore, in January, 
the Clemson department of 
horticulture initiated experiments on 
the use of seaweed with certain 
Standard plot layouts with 
four to five replications were used 

Soil mixtures containing varying 
seaweed meal retarded 
growth of tomato, peppers, zinnias, 
Tephrosia, Salvia, and 


elements 


given 
1959 


crops 


rates of 


marigolds, 
melons 
he dwarfing effect caused by an 
excessive amount of seaweed meal is 
an advantage in that the growth may 
be checked and the plants held for 
a number of weeks or months for 
transplanting without any ill effects. 


Once transplanted to a normal fer- 
tile soil the seedlings grow-off and 


make excellent growth The seed- 


NAMES IN 


[)®: LELAND G. MERRILL, JR. has 
appointed dean of College of 
Agriculture and Director of Agricultural 
Experiment Station of Rutgers Univer- 
sity. A research specialist in entomology, 
he has been on the Rutgers faculty since 
1953. University of Massachusetts has 
named Dr. Arloss A. Spielman dean of 
College of Agriculture. Dr. Spielman ts a 
specialist in animal physiology and nu- 
trition 
Frank W. Hussey, a 
grower for 30 vears and 
tive vice-president of Maine Potato Coun 
cil, has joined USDA as Deputy Admin 
istrator for Operations, Commodity 
Stabilization Service. Marvin Hulick, 
Cranbury, is now a member of New Jer- 
sey White Potato Industry Council. He 
will complete the unexpired term of 
Arthur Danser, Cranbury, who recently 
retired. L. B. Foote has retired as general 
manager of Cleveland Growers Marketing 
Co. Foote was one of the founders of 
CGM(¢ in 1921 He was succeeded by Joe 
Frank, formerly manager of Rue 
tenik Garden Sales, Inc., Cleveland 
The inventor of the “zero pressure” 
rubber tire, used extensively as a press 
wheel for planters awarded the 
Allis-Chalmers “Science and Engineering 
Award.” He is Willard H. Tanke, chief 


engineer of Allis-Chalmers’ LaCrosse 


been 


Maine potato 
former execu 


sales 


has been 


lings which develop into stocky 
plants transplant much better than 
normal seedlings. 

Tomato plants grown in flats on 
which seaweed meal had been used 
possessed considerable cold resist- 
ance. Flats of seaweed-treated plants 
withstood freezing temperature as 
low as 29°F. while the checks were 
killed. 

Field tests were conducted with 
sweet corn, tomatoes, okra, sesame, 
peas, beans, sweet peppers, soybeans, 
and melons. Applications of seaweed 
meal were used broadcast at the rate 
of 250 and 500 pounds per acre prior 
to planting. Results of the tests to 
date show significant increase in 
yields for tomatoes, sweet peppers, 
and sweet corn at the 250- and 500- 
pound per acre rates. Peas, beans, 
and okra yields were slightly higher 
than the checks at the 500-pound 
rates. 

Extracts of seaweed made with 
water, ether, and alcohol have shown 
promising results when used on 
germinating seed. 

Seaweed extracts applied by seed 
pretreatment hastened seed germina 
tion and stimulated blossom and 
fruit development. This work 1s 
being continued 

Preliminary results obtained from 
the use of seaweed on various crops 
to date are encouraging. An _ in- 
tensive research program is urgently 
needed to fully evaluate the mate- 
rial as to rates of application and 
effects on the yield and general qual 
itv of horticultural crops. Tre ENp. 


THE NEWS 


Tanke’s award consisted of a 
Medallion of Eminence, a certifi 
cate, and $5000. Fred W. 
Rohnert, president of Seed 
Research Specialists, Inc., 
and Waldo Rohnert Co., 
has been named an honor 
ary member by California 
Seed Association, the 
eighth man so honored in 
the 2l-year history of the 
Irvin J. Breber will be a 
growers in the future 


works 


silver 


Rohnert 


association 
familiar name to 
He has just been ap 
pointed manager of Bur 
pee’s Commercial Growers 
Division. In his new ca- aol 
pacity Breber will be in 
charge of commercial 
grower sales to market 
growers, florists, and in 
stitutions 

Editor of Florida’s Agricultural Ex 
periment Stations and Agricultural Ex 
tension Service, J. Francis Cooper, has 
retired. Millions of words on agriculture 
in the Sunshine state have come from his 
typewriter during his 36 years of service 
Roy D. McCallum, a pioneer in extension 
work, has retired as San Benito (Calif.) 
county director. He was a leading forces 
in improving marketing conditions 
through industry marketing controls 


~- 


Breber 
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MARKETS... 


TRENDS AND FORECASTS 
Special Report 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, NOVEMBER 1961 


THE POTATO SITUATION. As was predicted by many 
sources since early last spring, the fall potato 
market is a real fiasco. Potatoes from most areas 
have been selling for less than the cost of produc- 
tion. The pressure to sell before "freeze-up" 
created by growers without storage has pressed down 
hard on prices. What about the future? Prices 
should firm up during the next few months. The 
government diversion program and orderly marketing 
out of storage will help. 


WHY DO GROWERS PRODUCE TOO MUCH? An individual 
grower often feels he can improve his income by 
producing more. With a lower per unit production 
cost and more to sell he hopes to make more money. 
When many growers do this the results are over- 
production and low prices. This actually leads to 
less total income for each grower. With rising 
prices for the things farmers buy, it adds up to the 
old cost-price "squeeze" and a desperate situation 
for the producer. 


COLOR QUALITY IN CARROTS. University of Wiscon- 


Sin researchers have determined the way color in 
carrots is inherited. In the future it will be 
possible to produce varieties with a uniform, deep 
orange color much preferred by both the processing 
and fresh markets. 


MEXICAN FARM LABOR PROGRAM EXTENDED. Congress 
has extended P.L. 78 for two years. An amendment to 
curb the admission of Mexicans did not materialize. 
There are no big changes. The administre*ion had 
sought to impose restrictions on the use ©* imported 
labor and to gradually taper off the prog: >. 


SWEETPOTATO FLAKES. Instant dehydrated flakes 
Similar to the white potato product have been 
developed by the USDA. The product will likely have 
some real advantages for the industry. A market for 
off-grades, lower handling and shipping costs, 
long-term storage, and standardized quality are 
envisioned. 


"DIAL" FOR MARKET NEWS. The N.J. Department of 
Agriculture has started a telephone market informa- 
tion service for their growers. By simply dialing 
their telephones, automatic answering machines give 
information on prevailing market prices and the 
supply and demand situation on important fruit and 
vegetable crops. 


THE VEGETABLE FARM OF THE FUTURE. Tomorrow's 
vegetable growing farm will require more capital, be 
more specialized and more mechanized, require less 
labor but more management ability, and depend more 
on specialized marketing and consulting services. 
This “new look" will also feature greater control 
over more of the factors that influence yield 
and quality. 
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MeDowell has the best 
d__n couplings in the 
irrigation business 


These are the STEEL couplings—easily 
assembled, leak-proof, zincillated, 
reusable—the very best protection 
for your fragile aluminum pipe ends. 


CDDowal ) 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH 9, PA. 


Se y 


SAVE TIME SAVE LABOR 


Do a BETTER and FASTER job 
of SPRAYING and DUSTING 
with our KWH shoulder mounted MIST 
BLOWER and DUSTER, powered by 
gasoline engine (1 and 3 HP Models). 
For literature and prices write fo: 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 
378 Mountain Ave. No. Caldwell, NJ 


End Bird Damage to Your Crops! 


WITH THE NEW, IMPROVED MODEL M-2 
OCARE-AWAY 


Thunderclap 
EXPLOSIONS 
clears fields 
of birds 

and pests 


Proven effective against all birds and small animals. 
Scare-Away brings guaranteed protection to your 
orchards and crops. Check these features: e Op 
erates for less than 15c per day e Rugged all steel 
heavy duty unit e Uses carbide or acetylene, no 
wick e Sets at regular or irregular intervals e Serv- 
ice unit only once a day. The M-2 is the loudest 
and most reliable bird and animal scare device 
ever made. Retail cost is low. Automatic timer 
available. Immediate delivery. Freight prepaid from 
our warehouses at San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Baltimore, Orlando, Chicago, and Greenville. If no 
dealer near you, write to 

REED-JOSEPH CO., HGWY. 1 NORTH, GREENVILLE, MISS 

FOR DEALER INFORMATION, WRITE ABOVE ADDRESS 
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STATE NEWS 


TEXAS 

All-in-One 
YROWERS in 
y ing 
sractical use of black plastic in mulch 
The ad 
f the new machine developed by 
rs at Texas A. & M. whicl 
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he development of this machine 
a grant-in-aid from 
Industries, Inc Tuscoli, Il 
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a tube into the 
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Che cut- 
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knife cuts a cross in 
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been 
several different 
in San Antonio and 


Marcus Dingler, Pecos canta- 


This machine has demon- 


ited with 


vege- 


Pec > 


stated a few weeks ago 


erower 
grower! 


that the results in 1961 were good 
enough for him to mulch 50 acres in 
cantaloupes in 1962 if he could get a 
machine. Henry Van De Walle, of 
San Antonio, president, Texas Vege- 
table Growers Council, is equally ex- 
cited about the practical use of black 
plastic mulch for certain vegetables in 
Texas 


NEW YORK 


Syracuse Hosts Show 


thi War Memorial at Svracuse 
will be the scene for the second 
Empire State Farm Show, 
when it meets December 6-8, reports 
Philip Luke, Fulton, general manager 
for the event. The show will be spon- 
sored by some 18 organizations from 
all over the state 

The annual meeting of 
State Vegetable Growers Associa 
tion will be held at the same time 
The various commodity groups will 
schedule meetings for their segments 
of agriculture 


CALIFORNIA 
Tax Relief for Growers 
HE California Legislature 
submit to the state’s electors in 
1962 a proposal designed to save fer- 
tile farmlands from urban sprawl. 
rhe constitutional amendment, 
authored by Assemblyman Paul 
Lunardi from Placer County, will 
permit boards of supervisors and 
county assessors to establish a special 
level of taxation for agricultural land 


annual 


New York 


will 


From seedbed to plastic mulching is a once-over operation with new machine shown on 11/2-acre 
cucumber test plot on Van De Walle & Sons Farm, San Antonio, Texas. Henry (right) and brother 
Cyril examine seeding wheel which shows cutting knives spaced to plant 8 inches apart in row. 
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in active production even though it 
is located in industrial or residential 
regions. 

The proposal, if approved by the 
voters, will farm to 
the present burdensome level of 
urban-type taxation regardless of its 
location as long as it 1s used for farm 
ing purpose. To prevent real estate 
speculation, the amendment also pro- 
vides that land converted to indus 
trial or residential usage within seven 
vears of the time it is granted the 
special dispensation, must pay 
taxes at the maximum assessment 
level 

Under the 
asking the agricultural yardstick for 
assessment purposes must sign a con 
tract with the land assessor to keep his 
property in farm production for a 
fixed period of time 

Under the present 


allow a escape 


back 


amendment, growers 


California as 
sessment system, the potential value 
of property 1s the yardstick for de- 
termining assessed valuation. Under 
these circumstances land, having high 
farm value of $2000 to $3000 an acre, 
can acquire a subdivision value of four 
or five times that amount within a 
short period of time 

Many growers have been reluctant 
to sell rich growing acreages even at 
high land values but have been un 
able to adjust agricultural income to 
the high urban-type taxation and have 
sold their farms to subdividers. 

A surprising number of growers 
have indicated their willingness to 
resist the high land price offers if they 
could find a wav to avoid high rates 
of taxation. 

Reportedly, California is the first 
state to move toward preservation of 
prime agricultural land through tax 
relief and in the 1962 elections con 
servation and farm organizations are 
prepared to mount a militant cam 
paign to obtain electorate approval. 
William J. Monahan, Special Califor- 
nia Correspondent. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Industry Ready to Sprout 


oe \PITAL, a good marketing 
system, and experienced grow 
ers—these are needed if the vegetable 
industry of our state is to grow into 
its potential place in the state's econ 
omy.” These were some of the points 
made by Dr. Orville Bentley, dean of 
agriculture at South Dakota State 
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LOWLY SPUD HIGHLY HONORED 


Governor Robert B. Meyner made the recent New Jersey Potato Fortnight celebration 
an official event when he signed a proclamation emphasizing the importance of the 
white potato industry to the state's economy. Secretary of Agriculture Phillip Alampi 
sits beside him while members of the New Jersey White Potato Industry Council watch 
the ceremony. Standing, left to right, are Joseph T. Lynch, manager; Raymond L. 
Simmons, Cranbury, vice-chairman; John C. Campbell, Rutgers University Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Brunswick, and Arthur H. West, Allentown, chairman, The 


Council helped to promote the event. 


College, in a talk to visitors at a re- 
cent Vegetable Field Day. 

Pointing to the fact that the state 
is well situated for a vegetable indus 
try, he said that the water supply was 
adequate, especially in the eastern sec- 
tion. He noted that leading vegetable 
processors in neighboring Minnesota 
needed added acreage. 

Over the years the college has been 
developing new varieties of 
tables especially tailored for South 
Dakota conditions. For instance, two 
tomato varieties have been released 
since 1950—Sioux Ann and State 
Fair. Several corn varieties 
have also been released, with a new 
pepper expected next year. 

“The main problem now,” Dr. 
Bentley said, “is to get these adapted 
varieties from the developmental 
stage to the producer. But we need 
vigorous industry support for the 
development of this part of the 
program. 


vege- 
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MAINE 
New Building Completed 
k' MRT FAIRFIELD Potato Com- 


pany has recently started to use 

the storage facilities of its new $400,- 
000 dry packaging and potato storage 
in Mars Hill. The building has a ca 
pacity of 70,000 barrels, and is 3 
feet long and 143 feet wide. 

Next to be built is a processing 
plant. 


c2 
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Watercress King 

F‘ YUR million pounds of water- 
cress a year on four acres. It could 

only happen in an area where 10 mil- 

lion gallons of water a day are avail- 
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able to provide the necessary 3- to 
6-inch cover. 

Masaru Sumida, who 
Hawaii's watercress production, op- 
erates this 4-acre farm near Aiea. 
\ progressive grower, Sumida de- 
veloped a new vacuum-cooling proc- 
ess, which enabled him to develop 
new marketing fields for his crop. He 
is president of the Hawaii Farm 
Bureau, and has won_ recognition 
from the state legislature. 


pioneered 


NEW JERSEY 
What a Tax! 


YROWERS in the Garden state 

¥ have the dubious honor of hav- 
ing the highest farm real estate tax 
per acre in the country. Farm real 
estate taxes hit a new high in 1960 
an average of $10.35 per acre. The 
national average is $1.20 per acre. 

Taxes have risen sharply in the 
Garden state in recent years. In 1950, 
the average was $3.89 per acre; in 
1958, it was $8.31; and in 1959, $8.97. 
The continuing increase in farm tax 
rates is attributed to the pressure of 
urban sprawl, which increases land 
values and results in demands for 
more local government services. 


OHIO 


Long Term Loans 
YREENHOUSE growers in the 
¥ Cleveland area are now eligible 

for long-term loans from Federal 

Land Bank of Louisville (Ky. ). 
Under the new policy greenhouse 

growers will receive the same low in- 

terest rate given other farm proper- 
ties and terms of 15 to 20 years. 

Three greenhouse loans _ totaling 

$268,400 have already been approved 


We think that you 
will never see 
Sprinklers better 
ineered than these! | 
engineered than these: 


c 


f 


Sprinklers which 

gently water trees 
Assure lush fruit 

... with farming ease! 


RAIN BIRD sprinklers are engi- 
neered for fruitful irrigation with a 
minimum of care and maintenance 
Both over-tree models and under- 
tree sprinklers are designed for sci 
entific water penetration of soil 
without waste or soaking. 

There's a Rain Bird sprinkler en 
gineered to meet your particular 
requirements. See your dealer or 
write for free literature 


WESTERN 


RAIN BIRD SALES 
627 No. San Gabriel Ave. 
Azusa, California 


POWER TO SPARE 


on any tilling job with 


seer 


¢ 5'2 h.p. Lauson engine 
* New 20” TURBO TINES 


pat at ae) 
eats 


2 hp. ROCKET 
2 forward speeds and reverse 
all-steel TURBO 

eM ee Teg 


with fingertip 


exclusive tiller drive 
Ml Sealer 
dependability, performance and value than 
any other tiller in its price range. See it 


aL and you Il agree! 


<< -- 
; Ariens Co., 183 Calumet St., Brillion, Wisconsin 


t Rush details about the ROCKET advertised 
in American Vegetable Grower. 


1 

‘ 

' 

' 
NAME 1 
TE eects ; 5 ei ; 
city _ 4 ' 
COUNTY STATE ‘ ; 
2 
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PACKAGING & MARKETING 


He Staked a New 
Tomato Market 


[' all started as an experiment. 
\rnold Liepe, who with his 
brothers operates a 400-acre tarm 
near Mays Landing, N. J., was hav- 
ing trouble getting tomatoes of the 
quality and uniform shape the mar- 
ket demanded. So he decided to try 
> acres of staked tomatoes 
experiment 


two shor a lose tw 


“ex- 
om , 
swelled to 2U, 


the largest 


he Garden 


tractive 


rIi¢ 


' 
oO 


| 1 next 
It takes more than 


lk of his acreage is planted 


‘ietv Moreton Hybrid. This 


yperation with Rutgers 


major task at the 
he uses about 35 
lants to the acre, more than 
started in hotbeds 


the field 18 inches 


OOO transp 
ts are 


are then set in 


apart in 6-foot wide rows. Next year, 
he intends to cut the distance between 
rows to 3 feet. 

Che plants are pruned to two stems. 
He prunes three times and fertilizes 
heavily with 2000 pounds of 8-8-8 or 
5-10-10 per He applies water 
as needed, using a Wade Rain port- 
able irrigation system. Nitrogen is 
also applied as needed in irrigation 


system. 


acre 


Liepe follows a preventive pesticide 
schedule, spraying each field every 
seven days 

“| vary the insecticide used,” Liepe 

lained. “I never like to go into the 

the same insecticide mate- 
rial more than once in 
For fungus control, | use Manzate.” 

Yields this year have been excel- 

nt. averaging 20 tons of marketable 

uit per acre. The 


succession. 


tomatoes are har- 
vested daily and taken to the packing 
shed to | vashed, 
} ] | 1 
packed 1s ad Lone 
1 | 


} 1 
grade! 


graded, and 
washer and 
Pump & Machinery 
Co., Gasport, N \ packs 
150 20-pound cartons per hour, Seven 


| le a needed for 


onee 


Liepe 


the packing 
operation 
"We 


ut our packing and grad- 
i time in half, LLiepe 


said, “be- 
have as many mis- 

shapen fruits with staked tomatoes 
as you do with ground tomatoes. In 
fact, that’s the main 
cided to try growing staked tomatoes.” 
Liepe markets his tomatoes 
\tlanta County Growers 

g Harbor, N. J. 
Market action to the staked toma 
toes has been excellent. Biggest buyer 
has beet Philadelphia division of 
\ tomatoes have 
ee] pped as far south as Florida 
and as far west as Pittsburgh. He de 


ou daont 


Caulst 


reason we de- 
(_o-operat at Lge 


~ 


but Liepe’s 
} 1 


a> 6 > ss . 


Arnold Liepe (right) and his brother Alwyn display 20-pound package used to market 
staked tomatoes. Attractive pack is ready for display upon arrival at store. 


livers his tomatoes daily to markets 
in nearby Philadelphia. 

What about the future? Liepe fully 
expects market acceptance of staked 
tomatoes to grow steadily. 

“Once the chains start using the 
staked tomatoes, they'll find that shelf 
life of these tomatoes is three times 
as long as ground tomatoes,” he said. 
“I’ve taken a ground tomato and a 
staked tomato of about the same size 
and ripeness and held them under the 
same conditions. The ground tomato 
usually spotted three to four days 
sooner. 

He attributes this longer shelf life 
to the fact that the staked 
don't absorb moisture and dampness 
from the ground. Because the fruit 
hangs in the open air, the staked to- 
more than 


tomatoes 


matoes are usually solid 
ground tomatoes. 

Will he increase his staked tomato 
acreage in the future? Probably 
Staked tomatoes add a nice balance to 
his diversified production which in 
blueberries, peppers, lettuce, 
cabbage, sweetpotatoes, eggplant, 
white corn, canta 
loupes, and tomatoes for processing 

\s fat 
two trial 
“noble experiment.” 


cludes 


potatoc s, sweet 
as Liepe is concerned, those 


acres in 1959 were truly a 


Tips on Roadside Operation 
HE prosperous roadside 
markets are usually most effi- 

ciently operated. A simple step like 

relocating register may 
help you improve your market oper- 
ation. 

Hill Flitcraft, marketing specialist 
at Rutgers University, New Bruns- 
wick, N. Bus recently offered the fol- 
lowing suggestions on efficient man- 
agement of roadside stands. How 
many have you already adopted in 
your stand? 

e The best color combinations for 
signs are black on yellow, black on 
orange, vellow orange on navy blue, 
bottle white, and scarlet 
red on white. 

e Approach signs 1200 feet from 
the market have proven to be the 
most effective traffic stopper. 

e Put display racks on casters so 
they may be wheeled in and out of 


most 


your cash 


green on 


store room or cooler 

e Install a gasoline station-type 
signal hose in the parking area to let 
you know about a prospective custo- 
mer when you are working in the 
back room. 

@ Self-service-type containers such 
as kraft bags and cardboard con- 
tainers save time by eliminating the 
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need to transfer each sale from bas- 
ket to bag and also tend to increase 
impulse sales. 

¢ Develop an individual style for 
your market. Don't be like the mar- 
ket down the road. Try new gim- 
micks and merchandising ideas. 


Spud Selling 


HE Potato Growers Association 

of California and Arizona, Inc., 
recently published a guide to efficient 
selling, merchandising, and distribu- 
tion of potatoes. While their check 
list pertains specifically to potatoes, it 
is of value in selling any vegetable 
crop. 

Why not see how you can adopt the 
following practices into your market- 
ing system? 

* Whenever possible, book orders 
ahead on either a “firm” or “SAP” 


LOOK, MA—HOLES! 
Thot's right—holes are provided in DuPont's 
new Vexor plastic netting. Free movement of 
air gives hard-to-package produce enough ven- 
tilation to permit packaging even at grower 
level. Onions in Vexar have retained color, firm- 
ness, while ones in poly bag have sprouted. 


(subject approval of price) basis—in 
advance of loading. 
@ Avoid loading 


than can reasonably be sold on ad- 


more shipments 


vance bookings. 
@® Avoid 
ments, to be 


indiscriminate consign- 
handled “for our best 
advantage.” 

@ Avoid price arrival sales and/or 
sales protecting against price decline 
upon arrival 

* \void 
at major terminals 


arrival of unsold ship- 
ments 
@ Pack several brands of the 
grade, according to degree of quality. 
@® Size within 
grade according to 
select packs. 


same 


a certain range and 
premium and 


® Quote size, grade, maturity, and 
condition as accurately as possible. 

@ Never under-quote or over-quote 
the market. 

@® Keep well informed on all mar- 
keting factors daily, such as local and 
national weather conditions; national 
rail and truck holdings; arrivals, un- 
loads, etc.; local, national, and inter- 
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national supply outlook on both an 
immediate and a 60-day basis. Work- 
ing in the dark hurts the individual 
as well as the industry. 

® Keep in constant contact with 
the supply and demand picture in 
competing shipping areas, as well as 
at receiving points. 

@® Pack well within tolerance and 
don't try to crowd a grade to the full 
limit of tolerance. Packing well within 
gives some leeway for variations if 
inspected at receiving point, and is 
good insurance for quality arrival. 

@ Specify and insist on federal in- 
spection at receiving point in the event 
of disputed or trouble cars. 

® Have a good working knowledge 
of PACA terms and definitions. If in 
doubt about your rights, contact your 
nearest PACA representative imme- 
diately. 

= Repeatedly check the integrity, 
business ability, and financial respon- 
sibility of buying and selling connec- 
tions. 


For Safe Storage 


To help users of flexible packag- 
# ing materials, especially cello- 
phane and paper, to maintain proper 
conditions in their areas, 
Flexible Packaging Division of Con- 
tinental Can Company has designed 
a small humidity-indicating card 
which may be hung in a materials 


storage 


storage room. 

By means of six color-changing 
spots, the new card indicates rela- 
tive humidity in the area where it 
hangs. The chemically treated indi- 
cator graded by per cent, 
show “caution,” “safe storage,” and 
storage conditions. 
may be ob- 


spots, 


“dangerous” 

This indicator card 
tained free of writing 
Flexible Packaging Division, Conti 
nental Can Company, Mount Vernon, 
Ohio. 


charge by 


BOOK REVIEW 


iculture, Dy 
P. Put- 


Find Career in Ag 
Clyde H. Dunean, $2.75, G. 
nam’s Sons, publishers. 

The old-fashioned farmer with 
straw hat and bib overalls is vanish- 
ing from the world of agriculture 
and in his place are many special- 
ists, some of whom never touch a 
plow. 

Clyde H. Duncan, who is equally 
experienced as a writer and a farmer, 
gives to young readers a clear pic- 
ture of the modern farmer’s work 
and emphasizes as well the many 
other occupations of increasing im- 
portance in the agricultural field. 


“THE” Early Hybrid 


Size 
Quality 
Yield 
Flavor 


— All in — 


Tomato Early Sensation 


EBERLE SEEDS 


79-81 Franklin St. Albany, N.Y. 


DEPENDABLE, SAFE, LOW COST 
PLASTIC GREENHOUSE HEATERS 


LP or Natural Gas 


HEATERS 


66,000 or 33,000 BTU input 
Rugged construction (alum- 
inized stee!) (no rust) 
100° safety pilot-automa- 
tic control 

Directional heat flow 

Biower attachment available 
Being used with outstanding 
results 

Free greenhouse pians sent 
on request 


Blower Attachment 
WRITE 


BURLEY BURNER CO., Inc. 
2417 Nicholasville Pike Lexington, Ky. 


for the best in 


RUBBER BANDS 


for YOUR vegetables 


@® Open Ring RUBBER BANDS 


ALLIANCE RUBBER COMPANY 
ALLIANCE FRANKLIN 
OHIO KY 


TESTS SOIL 
IN SECONDS! 


INCREASE YOUR 
CROP YIELD— 


with low-cost portable 
KELWAY SOIL TESTER. . - 


easy-to-use, easy-to- read. No 
complicated chemicals, no time 
consuming tests. This revolu- 
tionary, scientific device gives 
immediate, accurate acidity 
and moisture readings. Used 
by farmers, agriculturists, nur 
serymen Fully guaranteed! 
Price — only $29.50, complete 
with handy carrying case, pays 
for itself many times over in 
one seoson. Send to 


KEL INSTRUMENTS CO., Inc. 
Dept. VG-25 P. O. Box 744 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 
TR 
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Small But Powerful 


I think you know that we operate 
an experimental farm in connection 
with our publishing AMERICAN V EGE- 


TABLE GROWER. This, of course, ts 


for the express purpose of trying out 


various tarm equipment, sprays, fer- 
so that we can tell you 
products or services as 
Our latest 


tilizers, etc 

about the new 
come on the market 
experiment is in connection with the 
Beaver riding tractor and the easily 
ittached moldboard plow. The plow 


they 


depth 

» found it ind had 
maneuver plow i 
lv raised, lowere ( aciusted 


¢ irtl ‘or more 


ln equipped 
or three 
it will dig three 20- to 


aks 
wheel-type digger 


») 


rows or two 20 to %-incl rows 


at 5 


can be 


Designed tor one-man operation 
faster, it 


40-drawbar-horse 


hour or 
powered by any 
tractor ith remote hy- 


draulic cylinders. The new 


1 
miles per 


power two 


harvester 


26 


New 


for You 


21 


has a 3% ton tank and can be un- 
loaded either on the go or stand- 
ing still—in three minutes. 
Loading is controlled by the tractor 
operator through an clutch 
Bix Beiderbecke, Deere & Company. 
Moline, Ill., will be delighted to send 
vou full details this 
harvester. Why not drop him a line? 


two or 


electric 


about new beet 


Cover Up 


Because we have to be out in all 
sorts of weather, | thought you might 
be interested in the protective 
coverall I just saw called *Rain-Zip.” 
to protect your 


new 
It is excellent to use 
clothing during your 
tion. It’s a zip-on suit that gives com 
protection rain, 


spray ing opera 


plete against sleet, 


Zip tolds 


be easily 


into a 
carried 
errands if in- 


vith you on various 


clement weather is suspected. It re 
made of 

that is un 
atfected by cold If 
manage to wangle some leisure-time 
moments, this suit would be a dandy 
to take along on hunting or fishing 
trips, or excursions to the golf course. 
It's roomy and action-free and can 
be obtained by writing Double Jay 
Mfg. Co., 332 W. 9th St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


tails for only $5.95 and is 


new heavy-duty vinyl 


heat or you can 


Gentle-Flow 


Growers in upper New 
really enthusiastic about this new 
vegetable packer. In one complete 
operation it washes, dries, waxes, and 
grades so that it completely eliminates 
the transfer of produce from one 
machine to another. In the Gentle- 
Flow, gentle handling is obtained 
by the produce being carried on 
a continuously moving aluminum 
roll conveyor. It is also available in 
any combination of units so that by 
knowing your needs, the Gentle-Flow 


York are 


can be manufactured to include all, 
or any combination of operations de 
sired. Size range is from 18 to 36 
inches to meet any requirement. | 
suggest vou write Bruce Hertel, at 
LLobee Pump & Machinery Co., Gas 
port, N. Y., and ask him for more 
information about this. 


Do It Yourself 


Because and the 
packaging of crops is being done by 
the grower, here’s a new packaging 
idea that ought to appeal to you 
Pictured is a brand new 
consumer-size package for potatoes 


more more of 


two-color 
that is being used by a grower in 


Idaho and has 
The packages are quick and easy to 


great sales appeal 


assemble and Mrs. Housewife can 
see exactly what she is buying. If 
you will drop a line to Philip Rund 
quist, of Marathon Division, Amer- 
ican Can Company, Menasha, Wis., 
I know he will be delighted to send 
you full details on the very latest in 
packaging trends. 
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FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 9) 


fact, as Dr. Max Brunk, professor of 
marketing, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y., pointed out, this bill went into 
law without too much enthusiastic 
support on the part of agriculture. It 
really didn’t have the drive of agricul- 
ture behind it. 

Considerable 
original Omnibus 
voiced by American Farm Bureau 
Federation. President Charles B. 
Shuman urged that government per- 
mit agriculture to return to the free 
enterprise system. 

“A high percentage of 
agriculture always has been free of 
government control and price sup- 
port programs. These products, on 
the average, have fared the best,” 
Shuman stated. “We should copy suc- 
cess instead of failure.” 

AFBF was not alone in opposition. 
Vegetable Association of 
America testified against the 
write-your-own-program approach. 
Walter F. McCaleb, Jr., executive 
vice-president, Virginia Potato and 
Vegetable Association, who testified 
on the bill, explained VGAA’s posi- 
tion recently. 

“We don't marketing or- 
ders but we do not want them jammed 
down the throats of the vegetable 
industry, which in the past has not 
heen a very large seeker of them. We 
have always felt that perishables do 
not readily lend themselves to mar- 
keting orders.” 

National Potato Council, represent- 
ing a commodity group encountering 
marketing problems this year, took no 
stand on the bill. According to Execu- 
tive Director A. E. Mercker, the 
members were so divided on the bill’s 
merits that the Council chose not to 
testify before the congressional agri- 
cultural committees. Yet, NPC favors 
marketing orders. 

“We've endorsed them,” Mercker 
pointed out. “In fact, we'd like to 
have a marketing order that would 
cover as large an area as it possibly 
can.” 

This lack of enthusiasm among 
commodity groups and grower or- 
ganizations, coupled with the active 
lobbying of processors, particularly 
National Canners Association, pre- 
vented the addition of vegetables for 
processing to the list of crops eligible 
for marketing orders. 

“The canners were opposed to it 
on the grounds that it might obligate 
them to do some of the things they 
don't want to do,” reported A. W. 
Chambers, secretary of Utah State 
Canning Crops Association, bargain- 
ing group for some 4000 growers. 

Would the use of marketing or- 
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opposition to the 
Farm Bill was 


American 


Growers 


also 


( ] | Ose 


ders for processed vegetable crops 
strengthen his association’s bargain- 
ing position? Chambers thought it 
would to the degree that it might 
establish standards under which the 
crops would be grown. 

Not all canning crops associations 
share this viewpoint. Blue Lake Pack- 
ers, Inc., Salem, Ore., a large grower- 
owned processing and marketing co- 
operative, specifically requested that 
vegetables for processing be excluded 
from the act. Norman W. Merrill, 
vice-president and general manager, 
pointed out that income had increased 
without the aid of government pro- 
grams. 

“The four major canning vegeta- 
bles — snap beans, corn, peas, and 
tomatoes—-showed an increase in the 
price received by the grower from an 
average of $57.57 a ton to $60.27 a 
ton in the period of 1950-60. In addi- 
tion to this increased price per ton 
received by farmers, yields per acre 
in the like period for these four crops 
increased.” 

Still a different point of view was 
expressed by Walter McCaleb, Jr., of 
VGAA. 

“Vegetables for processing are in 
a different category. They are gen- 
erally grown under contract between 
the grower and the processor. That in 
itself gives a certain stability to the 
market. Acreage planted and grades 
are generally stipulated in the con- 
tract. We feel that it is a field in 
which the parties contracting know 
what they're doing and therefore a 
marketing order is not really needed 
in that particular field.” 

Dr. Brunk doesn’t think growers 
of processing crops will be so “quiet” 
the next time extension of marketing 
order authority is introduced. 

“Once the growers begin to sense 
that this thing is workable and usable, 
and they are beginning to sense this 
point rapidly through state orders, 
then we will get a little stronger sup- 
port from agriculture,” Brunk said. 
“T don’t think the canners are so 
strong that they can override the 
enthusiastic support of growers.” 

While the Act retains the status 
quo on vegetables, the door has been 
opened wider for the use of market- 
ing orders on fruits. The most signifi- 
cant change was the extension of 
marketing order authority to apples 
for both fresh market and processing 
produced in eastern areas. 

But the most startling aspect of 
this extension of authority on apples 
is the fact that Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, producers 
of one-fifth of the national apple 
crop, are excluded. 

J. Kenneth Robinson, president of 
Eastern Fruit Marketing Co-opera- 
tive, Inc., composed of member mar 
keting co-operatives in three of the 


NU 


The Complete 
Cultivator 


Simple Adjustment 


Minimum 15” Clearance 


Throws no dirt @ Aecrates the around 


Leaves no ridge @ Mulches ground deep 
© Quick, easy row adjustment 


Faste leaner cultivation 


The mult nee @ Write for 


that does your job 


KIRBRO CO. sevens ns 


Waverly 3-4635 


porticulers 


FOR YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


When changing your address, or in any 
matter pertaining to your subscription, 
please send your address label from 
your last copy of AMERICAN VEGE- 
TABLE GROWER. Having the address 
label, together with the information it 
contains, enables us to give you quick, 
efficient service. Don't forget: When 
you have a question or complaint about 
your subscription, be sure to send us 
your address label. 


Subscription Department, 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, 
Willoughby, Ohio 


Fla) 
more and 
more 
ag el 6 
planting 
Alpha 
tomato 
seeds ? 


Alpha specializes 
in breeding and 
hybridizing tomato 
seeds. 

That’s why tomato 
growers receive 
better service, seed 
quality and choice 
of varieties—in both 
standard and hy- 
brid seed. 

You can be sure 


with 
ALPHA 
SEEDS 


W. V. Clow Seed Co. 
Dept. AV 
1401 Abbott St. 
HArrison 2-9693 
Salinas, California 
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OPPORTUNITY ADS 


Only 25¢ a word for one-time insertion; 
20c a word for two-time insertion per 
LLL ee ee 
per month—CASH WITH ORDER. Count 
each initial and whole number as one word. 
Copy must be in |5th of second month 
preceding date of issue. ADDRESS AMER- 
ICAN VEGETABLE GROWER, Willoughby, 


AGENTS WANTED | 
WANT EXTRA MONEY? TAKE BIG PROFIT 


in ir spare tim ccepting sul scriptions 
R AN \ ‘ETABLI G ROWER. 


sted s 


AMER Ic 


BOOKS 
DRUG MEDICINES DISAPPOINT, DISIL- 


LUSION. Why defeat nature’s spontaneous re- 

very efforts? New 25¢ book, MEDICINES OF 
NATURE describes seven universal curatives 
freely available everywhere. M-PRESS, Coalmont 
143, Tennessee 


TOMATO GROWERS TUST PUBLISHED 

Ameri Tomato Yeart mmed with 
1 1 $ \MERIC ‘AN rOMATO 
EARBOOK, |! 40-A, We » New Jersey 


- BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
FREE PICTURE FOL DER, “HOW TO MAKE 


$ Ye Sy} ime, Raising Earthworms!” 
OAKHAYV E N -25 C € be Hill, Texas 
MAKE BIG MONEY RAISING RABBITS FOR 
Informat 5 KEENEY BROTHERS, 
Pen 
COND INCOME 


FROM ¢ OIL CAN END 
iy 


M Par Aenerienn Bldg 


DEEP MUCK 


LOPED 
Libe DAVE 


ral terms 
TIN-( 


ANS, NEWS 


2 RPW, N 


EDUCATION 


ITAH COMIN 


New \ 


FARM FOR SALE 
LIVESTOCK AND 


CH 


FERTILIZER INJECTOR 


RTILIZER INTECTOR FITS 
av ates I ecta ar sresults 
x DRAGON ENGINEERING CO.,, 


icClary, Oakland 21, Calif. 


FOR SALE—EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


SED SPRAYERS TAKEN IN TRADE ON 
| RB eaninment ffalo T hie air 


NORTHEASTERN OHIO’S 
DEALER, LANPHEAR SUP 
y MIVISION OF FOREST TREE 
ROTECTION COMPANY, £2 S Green 
1, Cleveland 21, Ohio. Phone E 0 


TOMATO GRADERS, WASHERS 

Vegetable Packing Equipment. Full 
Write MIDWESTERN MACHINE CoO.,, 
ng, Mich 

['OHN BEAN SPRAYING EQUIPMENT. Sales 
1 Se e. VAN WERT TRACTOR SALES, 
S Walnut, Van Wert, Ohi 


<ANSPLANTER: ELCO MODEL TA TWO 


six man, fully . table acing and row 
‘ . ; 


REAN 


R SALI 


PRINCETON NI Dept. S. B 
Princeton, New Je 


RSERIES 


CRUSHERS AND 
ind hard presses, 


ur 
BROS., Mildmay, 


\PPLE 
cloths 
Ontario. 


GRAPI GRIND 
ers, orcl LOB- 
SINGER 


HAIR CARE 


GRAY HAIR LIQUID ERE ARTS COL OR TO 
; $2.50 Rotor clips wages 


gray or faded hair 
hair in nos ars $1 is Postpaid. FEND. 
RICK’S, 114 Ni rth 6th Street, Allentown, Fenen. 





HOME WINEMAKING 


HOMEMADE REC IPES.” BEERS, 
DOMINAE, Box 4-F, Ft. Wayne, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


ANT, GROWS ANYWHERE 
$1.5¢ Postpaid SOPHIA 
Fl 


fla 


BANANA P = 
Indoors, ut 


SULEN, La 


I 
door 
iy lake 
WINE 


Ser $ Ot 


BEER ALF RECIPES. FOR HOME 
l HOWE, Box 9031, S. Lansing 
Michis 
SUBSCRIBE TO SURPLUS 
ekly, lists ; y jeeps, trucks, boats 
nmen Next 10 issues 
SURPLUS Wenn n, Illinois 


GOVERNMENT 
Gov} 


GOVERNMENT 


SWISS—LADIES AND 

White or yellow gold 
Ss k t water root. COD $9.95. Gift-hoxed 
GENESEI JEWELERS 1 Genesee 
Buffal 4+, New York 


WRIST WATCHES 


arantec 


street, 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 

DRESSES 24¢; ‘SHOES 39¢; MEN’S SUITS 
€ tter used clothing. Free 

(NSWORLD 164-CA Christopher 


x rR 
Brooklyn 12, N Y 


PRODUCT a HOME 


rials t 
lal 


FOR 
ADCO, 


SE W SIMPLE 
N 


Bo p 63, Louisiana. 
HOMI ryPIN¢ 5 WEEK POSSIBLE! DE. 
t $ SIMON, 709 Webster, New Rochelle 
\l N.3 

PERSONALS ~ 
PRACTICE DAILY BIBLE READING. 
HAIR NOW BEING REG ROWN BY 


Research d € booklet on hair, 
ASKK REMI DIES Dept. FA 
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PLANTS AND SEEDS 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Sn henenerners Tennessee Beaut Rol 
$2.75 50K : 00 1,000 


IOE ROBINSON 8 Met 


ACH rREES sn BUDS 4 


t st. WELLS Nl RSERY & OR HARDS, 
Box 146, Li e, Texas. 
CERTIFIED STRAWBERRY 


ARKANSAS 


Bl 


UNVERRICHT & SCOTT, 


SEPTIC TANKS, CESSPOOLS - 


TANKS, C ESSPOOLS, OUTDOOR 
lean and odorless with Northel Septic 
Bacterial concentrate breaks up 

ise prevents overflow, back-up, 

stly pumping or digging 
powder in water—flush down 
non-caustic. Six months sup- 

id (money-back guarantee of 
postcard for free details 


Box 1103, Minneapolis 40, 


SEPTIC 


use saves c« 


s staction) r ru 
NORTHEL, FV-11 
Minnesota 


SITUATION WANTED 
NEED WORKERS ? ? ? HARD WORKING 
farmers at nchers (men only) from central 
Mexico want permanent year around jobs in 
{ d \llow to 6 months f rival of workers 
rite S.D CORONA (AFVG). 


84, Guadalajara, Mexico. 


WILLS 


FORMS — ones T ON 
National x s Ar 


excluded states (Pa., Va., W. Va.) 
and Maryland, used just one word to 
sum up how he thought this omission 
would affect his co-operative. 

‘Adversely,” Robinson said em- 
phatically. “It’s much to our advan- 
tage to have the opportunity to use 
marketing orders if other areas are 
going to be able to use them.” 

Robinson's statement came in the 
wake of reports that for the third 
straight year prices for apples for 
processing are below cost of produc- 
tion. 

Will the number of crops eligible 
for marketing orders be extended i 
the future? Consensus of opinion is 
yes. One high USDA official pointed 
out that certain groups, such as the 
poultry industry, have already 
that marketing order authority be ex- 
tended to their commodities. 

For the first time since the origi- 
nal Agricultural Marketing Act of 


asked 


MORE LAURELS FOR DR. APP 


Dr. Frank App (right), recently retired as direc- 
tor of agricultural research at Seabrook Farms, 
receives the highest award of New Jersey Agri- 
cultural Society. Presenting the gold medallion is 
Licoyd B. Wescott, NJAS resident. 


—_—_—_——$—$—$_———————————————————————————— 


1937, the bill stipulates—rather than 
implies—that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may go back to Congress for 
new legislation to effect a new pro- 
gram if a commodity group is in need 
of assistance. 
“If the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines that additional legis 
lative authority is necessary to de- 
velop agricultural programs involving 
supply adjustments or marketing 
regulations through the use of mar- 
keting orders, marketing quotas, or 
price support programs, he shall 
formulate recommendations 
in the form of proposed legislation 
which shall be vobaatted to the Con- 
gress together with a statement 
ting forth the and need for 
such proposed legislation.” 
There little doubt 
among agricultural leaders that Free 


specific 


set- 


purpe se 


seems to be 


AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER 





man will seek to use this section. - T ba yY L E tN t Sizes and Prices 
However, one USDA official said P Oo LY Gin Delicticinns tin te nt 
— would be = influence roe “- F i L mil. thick and this is medium 
on the commodity groups that are A weight, and cost considered, is 
eligible to adopt marketing orders. ransparent the most satisfactory, 

Particularly vulnerable to in- 3 ft. 
creased government activity are those es 4 ft. 
commodity groups who are having j * _ ft. 
trouble solving their own marketing soe as ft. 
problems. ou t.. & : 10 ft. 

“IT think that USDA will step in eee 20 ft. 
where certain commodity groups are i 24 ft. 
having trouble, and I think they 28 ft. 
should,” Chambers said. “I think we 32 ft. 
should be guided to a degree by the SPECIAL FOR MARKET GROWERS 40 ft. 
information (USDA recommenda- BLACK MULCHING GRADE 


F ; .0015”—3 ft. x 250 ft., $4.00 a roll, net Bi mol i 
tions on number of acres needed per :0015”—3 ft. x 500 ft. $7.50 a roll, net ¢ Sample Bargain 

- .0015”—3 ft. x 1,000 ft., $12.81 a roll, net 
specific crop) and we ought to try :0015”—4 ft. x 1,000 ft.. $17.16 a roll, net Big useable sample piece 10 ft. 


to adhere to it. I don’t think it’s wise "We ship same day" long by 3 ft. wide. Send $1.00 


to go ahead and do a thing (like over- YOHO & HOOKER cash, check or stamps for this 


al aa 3 ; si aa s big sample by mail, postpaid 
planting) we know is wrong and then BOX 1165 e YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
expect someone to bail us out. 


George F. Talbott, manager of z o N SCARECROW 
5 - a KING FISH True Fish Story 
production and marketing division, % “ Stop bird damage to 


Finwtta Wet < tl nepada > aon “> Made the Difference all crops for less than 
Florida Fruit and Vegetable Associa hed conde aioe i saeee Se eee ae 
tion, expressed doubt that the fresh ¢[ ed in the same field un shell per day. Price 
. at the same _ time ; £ 4 -50. arm imple- 
vegetable industry would make any wy Same seed, with same —— ment, seed dealers. If 
nate 2 of » ow leoislati : amount of commer- not available in your area, 
greater use of the ne Ww legislation than Pre... ee aliens tom ant 
had been done previously under the Those on left from test warehouses in Buffalo, 
. i av he rows where King Fish was ‘ menehazte Baltimore, Chicago, 
old law. He stated that there may be irrigated at 14° @als./acre » i nee a Houston, Tampa, San 
» ch- -e Fao itv like be 10 days earlier maturity and rancisco. Also a ana- 
some chance ofa commodity like po 30% faccensed viel 24 California Street | dian provinces. 
tatoes making use of it since there Same results San Francisco 11, Calif. 


has always been a certain amount of most all crops 


agitation for national marketing or- eee TUCKCROSS HYBRID 


FERVE. S. de R. L. de C. V. 
ders within this particular commodity Cottasan, Sin. Mente GREENHOUSE 


group, but that he could not at this one B- S. MATTSON CO. oun. TOMATO 


time see much desire for such pro- Leafmold (Mildew) and wilt re- 
grams from the other aspects of the sistant strains for your green- 
vegetable industry. house planting program. Devel- 


a. : ‘ oped by Missouri’s top tomato 
: me : ‘ ¢ ; ’ 

(he Agricultural Act of 1961 and = al breeders. Tuckcross V, O, M, or 
the struggle over its passage are now | FAN W; a strain ideal for your region, 
history. One question remains—is it adapted to glass or plastic. 
= mied Seems ta? You can be FREE from TRUSS SLAVERY 

my think it is a conservative step a. you want ”° THROW AWAY MOCROSS SURPRISE 
S ¢ S < P Sie , be rid o ernia Wor- 
in the right direction 9 commented ries. Then Why put up with wearing a grip- HYBRID TOMATO 
: : So. ip s ing, chafing and unsanitary truss. For there New Wilt Resistant Hvbrid To- 
Robinson, ‘‘and certainly a far better | is now a new modern Non-Surgical treat- a cor ales ie Gai 
‘ -oacl cima laeaaies ble he ment that is designed to permanently cor- mato for stake or ground plant- 
approach to our present problem than | rect hernia. These Non-Surgical treatments ing. Even ripening with good re- 
the one originally included in the Seenees ty hater a Lifetime Certificate of sistance to both radial and con- 
proposed bill.” Write today for our New FREE Book that — oe Very productive, 
af adel cent : .. gives facts that may save you painful, ex- sets fruit well. 
Meé aleb voiced little enthusiasm pensive surgery. Tells how non-surgically pane age 
for the bill. you may again work, live, play, and enjoy : } ques 


“I fear that the only long term ee Se Senthener Medien) Clinic. Dept. 2 STANDARD SEED COMPANY 


solution to all these marketing prob- Excelsior Springs, Mo. Dept. MO, 931 W. 8th St., Kansas City 1, Mo. 


100 ft.—$3.43 
100 ft.—$4.54 
100 ft.—$7.48 a Roll 
100 ft.—$9.10 a Roll 


a Roll 
a 
a 
a 

100 ft.—$11.36 a Roll 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 


Roll 


100 ft.—$22.86 a Roll 
100 ft.—$26.40 a Roll 
100 ft.—$30.80 a Roll 
100 ft.—$35.20 a Roll 
100 ft.—$48.00 a Roll 
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lems is basic, fundamental economics. _- -- a Tiktr ait OVER Tht 
In other words, supply and demand MORE FOR YOUR MONEY WORLD FOR OVER 39 YEARS 


Tractor, Grader, Implement, Airplane, Farmwagon and Wheelbarrow Tires Avail 


in the marketplace. Unfortunately, Satisfaction Guaranteed. Thousands of New and Used Army Surplus Tires in Excelie 


ets Tia OE cdaam as Gee ae ARMY TYPE EXTRA 
the past history of government agri co smAUY taaan SPECIAL OFFER! 


cultural programs does not inspire - a y— - Good for mud & rough going. FRESH STOCK. Not surplus. 
. - . — ¢ : Ss “i " * ‘ervect Condition. se Good for Mud & Heavy Loading. 
much confidence in this new program. 2 ; ' 750x16— 6 ply Jeep $17.50 
: Prog i 7soxz0— 8 ply and tube i780) NEW ARMY TREAD Ist 
| hope that the new program works ~ : 900x16— 8 ply and tube 17.50 
- o 4 J a 900x20—10 da be 25.00 
out better for farmers than we expect = Sere 


' nan M Spreader Ti 
it will. USED TRUCK TIRES "Wosllle tenes se 


Chambers expressed another point a> whee See's 750x20 6 PI 15.95 oy 
« y . 
of view 700 50] 350030 «SG FIY—=«20:00 | New Regular Tread Specials 


Le a 750x24 8 Ply 30.00 825x20 10 ply ist S / Ses. oo 
“Part of it’s good and part of it’s — ga eg 


ist 
a o 1 Ist 2 
ae tae ee os SNOW RETREADS 900x22 it 2 
had. In the overa 1, it may be a step 650x16 6 Ply 16.50 ist 40:00 
in the right direction.” aoe ‘7 38.50 | o8ex20_ier_330.08 
ing . : ; x Y . 

One thing is certain—all of agri- 750x20 8 Ply 30.00]. USED TRUCK TUBES 
culture will be watching future activi- 
ties of USDA closely to see how the 
cove > i me > clare Dept. B Phone 
government implements the declared We have practically GANS SURPLUS TIRE CO. ,,Pspt.8). phone Bil TNS) 


825x20 10 Ply RR se $2.50 
900x20 10 Ply 45.00 lain TIGHT Larger Sizes $4.00 
vlicy of the Agricultural Act of stuck. Please write Mail Orders Filled No C.0.D. Chelsea 50, —-9-2035 
, 961. - THe Enp for sizes not listed. Send Check or M.O. Mass. 9-2078 fis 
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The Future—A Challenge! 


ORGANIZATION 
Bigness. No, 


Spec alization 
not talking about 
industry 


We're talk 


industrv as 


ne steel 


we use these terms 


about the vegetable 
resented by our readers 
he role of the vegetable grower 1s 
rapidly changing. Science, mechaniza 


marketing methods are 


and new ty 
significant influence 
erower is well aware of the 
for better distribution, better 
Marketing « may fit into 
picture her he re not 


are they 


gen 


lies, 


growers 
John 
Michigan 


University, applies pretty well 


wers throughout the country 


Carew sees growers joining orgal 


izations which will act as both buying 


nd selling units. These organizations 


be restrictive and selective in 


vegetable crops will 


andled | full-time salesmen 
1 by the grower or the organiza- 
[hese men, generally sons or 


ers of the growers, will be spe- 


ialists, and will not take part in the 


production of crops. 


PvTOweT 


hin self will become 
and [ 


an operator more ot a 
visor. Because of the increased 


f mechanization in agriculture 
— 


1 hire 


less labor and will come to 


nore and more on his know!l- 


depend 


lore if management 


Because of the increased complex 


of his operations, the grower will 


advantageous to depend on ad 
vice purchased fron 
ry 


he men who furnisl 


consulting serv 
Ices this advice 
will be trained in the agricultural 
sciences 

\s his dependence on scientific 
} the grower of the 
himself married to 
an engaged to it. He 
that periodi 
what 


is Increases, 
will find 
rather tl 
realize 


future 
science, 
will come to 
caused by 
thought of as “acts of God” can now 
be controlled by 
ment 


SSeS were once 


scientific deve op 


Chere will also be 


toward 


30 


a strong trend 


larger acreages of fewe1 


farms 
will be paralleled by specialization in 
higher production of fewer crops 
(growers will be able to produce a 
unit 
will 


crops. The increase in size of 


at a lower cost, but each 
need 


given 
grower more capital as he 
The larger volume of 
will selling 
position, and he less able to 


vrows larger 
increase his 
will be 


production 


run risks which can be avoided. 

Sales of fresh vegetables will be 
increasingly dominated by the chain 
market. The chain stores will 
demand volume, uniformity, quality, 
and a steady suppl 

Production for processing and for 
the fresh market will increase. As the 
public diet-conscious 
they more low calorie 


t . 
Store 


becomes more 


will consume 
vegetables 


lhe challenge is great. 


Things to Come 
STRATFORD-ON-AVON is a 


market town mainly on the western 
bank of the Avon River about 85 
northwest of London. It is a 
place of antiquity and great 
charm. It is the home of Shakespeare 
and Ann Hathaway and as such is an 
important tourist attraction. But it 
apparently is suffering from popula- 
tion explosion just as 1s true of many 


miles 


great 


gue" 


*"Whoops! | thought this was the Freeway."’ 


EDITORIALS 


other towns and cities throughout the 
world 

\t least we surmise this to be true, 
for John Carew has begged off on his 
monthly column, “As It 
Me,” because he is having difficulty 
finding living quarters for his family 
in Stratford. As you know, John is 
on sabbatical leave from Michigan 
State University, East Lansing, hav 
ing been awarded a senior visiting fel 
lowship of National Science Founda- 
tion for advanced training in horticul 
ture and plant science. He will be 
spending about six weeks at each of 
three British institutions and during 


Looks to 


QUOTE-OF-THE-MONTH 


“The successful growth of the potato 
processing industry means that growers 
of fresh market potatoes are going to 
have to put a very good product in the 
consumer's market basket at all times." 


—Vinton N. Thompson 
Director, Division of Markets 
New Jersey Department of Agriculture 


this time will make his headquarters 
in Stratford. 

It seems, as we go to press, that 
John has found a house for his fam 
ily. He reports that Mrs. 
rapidly becoming accustomed to daily 
food shopping since they, like most 
Englishmen, do not have a refrig 
erator. We expect John will have 
much of interest to report on British 
vegetable growing in future issues. 


Carew is 


Watch for It! 


BETTER be awaiting the postman, 
comes early December—to welcome 
the December Variety Issue of 
\ MERICAN \ EGETABLI (;ROWER 
Illustrations of new and noteworthy 
vegetable varieties will be featured 
\nd our Exclusive Seed Offer will 
be repeated—to enable you to take 
advantage of the opportunity to try 
out on a small scale varieties which 
may ultimately become your biggest 
moneymakers. 


Coming 
@ AMERICAN VEGETABLE GROWER Repeats 
Its Exclusive Seed Offer. 
@ The Idiosyncrasies of Vegetable Vari- 
eties 
@ A Pictorial Review of 
ising Varieties 
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New and Prom- 





COMPARE THE RESULTS! 


Early Yield Total Yield 
(Bushels per Acre) (Bushels per Acre) 


On Soil On Plastic | On Sail On Plastic 
Tomatoes (Fireball Va- 
riety—Early Planting) 362 532 506 1176 


Muskmelons (Average— 
6 Varieties) 281 233 433 


Summer Squash 530 
Slicing Cucumbers .... 289 578 740 


Source: Carolus, Michigan State University 


] ding’ pa 
Time After Time! ——- 


And GER-PAK Black Plastic Mulch can do the | 
same for you in increased quality yields—faster! 


With GER-PAK, ideal ground conditions are 
maintained, harmful soil contact is eliminated 
to reduce rotting, sunlight is blocked out to 
choke weeds, and moisture loss by evaporation 
is sharply reduced. 


Lightweight, easy to handle GER-PAK can be 
speedily laid with an applicator attached to your 
tractor. It’s inert to soil and chemicals, too. See 
the difference in faster maturing, better qual- 
ity crops that get to market earlier—write today 
for samples. 


PLASTIC GREENHOUSES — 
Clear polyethylene sheeting 
for greenhouses provides du- 
rable covering at lowest cost 
for most efficient growing. 
A variety of widths are spe- 
cially packed for greenhouse 
construction. Choice of stand- 
ard GER-PAK Sheeting or spe- 
cial “601” light stabilized 
formulation. 


hhh 4 


PLASTIC LINERS — Polyethyl- 
ene liners reduce spoilage, 
maintain quality in shipping 
and in storage. Low-cost lin- 
ers come in sizes and thick- 
nesses and types to fit your 
specific needs. Choice of 
HAND-E-ROLL® serrated liners- 
in-rolls for easy detachment 
or single flat form. 


ee Pee 


FREE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
DATA ON 
GER-PAK 
POLYETHLYENE 
SHEETING 


Write to Gering Agricultural 
Service, Dept. P9, Kenilworth, 
N. J. for Bulletins No. AG-11 on 
Plastic Mulching; No. PN-2 on 
Plastic Greenhouses; and GP-53 
on GER-PAK Polyethylene Liners. 
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division of STUDEBAKER-PACKARD CORP., 
Kenilworth, N. J. 





Plant YOLO WONDER L e~——> 


y Asgrow, 
ee sere peppers ‘ ON 


This new Asgrow strain of Yolo Wonder is bred 
to make heavier yields of U.S. No. 1’s. Same W 
high mosaic resistance as regular Yolo Wonder. asg ro 
Vigorous, sturdy, upright plants give good pro- 
tection against sunscald. vA Co OR PAK 
Next time try Yolo Wonder L ! 
Order from your dealer or our nearest address 


ON Asgrow Seed Company 


New Haven 2, Conn. @ Atlanta 2, Ga. © Mechanicsburg, Pa. 
Tracy, Calif. © San Antonio |! 
Asgrow Seed Company International, Milford, Conn. 
The Kilgore Seed Company, Plant City, Fla. 








